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Who Will Live 
Longest and Best? 


If one woman out of a group of 
five adds ten years to her life, it 
can be stated, truthfully, that on 
an average of the five has 
added two years to her life. But 
the fact that they are part of the 
small comfort to the 


each 


average is 
other four and will not give them 
an extra lease of life. 


years 
have been added to the life-span of 
person in the United 
At that time the average 
Today it is 58 


A Neve. boon. eddod thirteen 


the average 
States since 1897. 
length of life was 45 years. 
years. 


While the spread of health education is 
going on steadily, perhaps not one person 
in twenty-five has any idea what a thorough 
health examination means. More than half 
a million men and women have been ex- 
amined by the Life Extension Institute. 
When you apply for examination you will 
be asked to fill out a blank which carries 
more than 100 Questions about your person- 
al history which only you can answer. That 
done, the examining physicians use the most 
modern scientific equipment and facilities 
necessary to the making of these critical 
physical examinations. 


The Standard Examination of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute is given under the direc- 
tion of the Institute by physicians in almost 
every part of the country. The Unlimited 
Examination—specially designed for profes- 
sional men and women and business execu- 
tives—is made only at the head offices of 
the Institute in New York, Boston and 
Chicago. 


Do not neglect to have these periodic health 
examinations by your physician, by the In- 
stitute, or by any other accredited scientific 
agency where the work can be competently 
done. The Institute renders no treatment, 
performs no operations, but makes a scien- 
tife survey of your life and body to de- 
termine the need for medical treatment, for 
correction of physical defects, or the regu- 
lation of ways of living. 


If you do not live in any of the 
three cities—New York, Boston or 
Chicago—but are planning to visit 
one of them soon, why not arrange 
to stay over for an extra day or 
two and have a complete exami- 
nation? Appointments at the In- 
stitute can be made in advance so 
that you may have your examina- 
tion at hours you can best afford 
to spare. The coupon will bring 
you full information. 


The 100 Questions Blank will be mailed 
free together with booklets, “How to Live 
Long” and “How to Keep Well.” Send for 
them. You will be well repaid. 








which is found in every library. 
Vol. XIV. No. 2 


Life Extension Institute, Inc. 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 
Telephone Bryant 9520 
Please send me, without cost or obligation 
your “100 Questions,” health booklets and 
complete information concerning the Stand- 

ard and Unlimited Examinations. 











When writing to Life Extension Institute, Inc., please mention the Woman’s Journa. 
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The Journal’s Who and Why 


is—she who writes “Mothers to the Rescue,” 

with which this number opens? As the former 
—and first—chief of the Children’s Bureau, she is 
known throughout the country. She was naturally 
the person to whom we turned for an article looking 
back at the splendid work of saving mothers and ba- 
bies which has been done under the Sheppard-Towner 
Act, and forward to the work which must be carried 


on, 


- OMEN SCOUR THE TOWN?” is a type of ar- 

ticle that we in the office call “how-to-do-it 
stories.” There was one, a number of months ago, 
about “Garbage,” which was reprinted several times 
and brought in many inquiries. Perhaps women (and 
men) who are working to make their towns “spotless” 
will follow the example of the communities Mrs. Can- 
dler reports in this issue. As a member of the staff 
of the American City, she has a wide acquaintance 
with such municipal doings. 


D*= anyone need to be told who Julia Lathrop 


JN much lighter vein is Mildred Adams’s gay sketch 
of Beatrice Lillie. We don’t .hold with the view 
that women lack a sense of humor, but a real com- 
edienne is rare enough to be notable. And a real com- 
edienne is what Beatrice Lillie (otherwise Lady Peel) 
1S. 

HERE are a number of “inequalities” still to be 

worked out, it seems—about fifty years’ worth, 
one lawyer ‘has estimated. Henrietta Gee, writer and 
editor, describes some of them in “The Married 
Woman’s Wages.” (The true stories she tells are 
startling. The kind reasonableness of husbands keeps 
the 'number of such situations down, but they are far 
too frequent at that. In a later number Miss Gee will 
have another article about married women and the 
money they earn at home. 


"THE personality study of the Countess Bethlen, 
by Anne Hard, is one of the “friendly foreign 
impressions” that she brought back with her from 
abroad. Mrs. Hard, who has high standing as a 
writer in American magazines, succeeded in interview- 
ing a number of the most famous women in Europe— 
a good-sized achievement, too. Some months ago we 
published her stories about Madame Mouheddin, of 
Turkey, Madame Charaoui, of Egypt, and the Coun- 
tess Bibesco, of Rumania. The Countess Bethlen is 


wife of the Premier of Hungary, and probably the best 
known woman in that country. 


N° one in the country has a better right to talk 
about business women than Lena Madesin Phil- 
lips, who writes about “The One-Woman Job.” It 
was she who organized ‘the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, of which 
she is now president—an organization of some fifty 
thousand women, representing practically every state 
in the Union. The daughter of a Kentucky judge, 
and a graduate of Goucher College, Miss Phillips is a 
practicing New York lawyer as well as the chief ex- 
ecutive of an important organization. Her wide ac- 
quaintance with the ever-increasing number of mature 
women who wish to earn money, her trained and logi- 
cal mind, fit her to discuss their problem in a helpful 
way. 


HIS month Frances Drewry McMullen appears 

in our pages as the author of a Little Story of 
Real People—seven of them!—the Ogilvie sisters (and 
we decline to be embarrassed because they happen to 
advertise in this same number). Next month, per- 
haps, she will have an article on “What Does a Po- 
licewoman Do?”—based on studies of this new ele- 
ment in our social scheme in several great cities. The 
other Little Story writers are Maxine Davis, who 
runs a news service of her own, and Ruth Tildesley, 
who writes from Hollywood. 


Dp" you observe last month, “What Our Guar- 
antors Think”? This page, in which we in- 
vited the women who make this magazine possible, to 
express their opinions or set forth their pet enthu- 
siasms, is to continue. This month we introduce Mrs. 
William G. Willcox, ardent suffragist and former 
suffrage official who adds to her interest in women’s 
progress a deep interest in the advancement of the 
colored race, and Mrs. William G. Hibbard, prorninent 
in both the National and Illinois Leagues of Women 
Voters, and actively interested in international rela- 
tions. 


LISON SMITH, dramatic critic of the New York 

World, writes “Stage Spotlights,” and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Bloch has a column of “Music Notes.” Mrs. 
Bloch is a pianist, known in sonata recitals for violin 
and piano with her famous husband, and she is organiz- 
ing a woman’s string orchestra. 
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West Coast hotels are famed for their fine ap- 
pointments and for the precision of their ser- 
vice. The beautiful Hotel Del Monte, at Del 
Monte, California, ranks high in both respects. 
Like other leading hotels, clubs and institutions 
it is completely equipped with Libbey No-nik 


Safedge Glassware. 

M. Wasserman, purchasing ageat of 
the Hotel Del Monte, writes,‘ We take 
great pleasure in advising you that 
ever since we have started to use No- 
nik Safedge Glassware our bill for 
this commodity has been cut down 
to almost half. It is also a clean, 
good-looking service, which many 
of our guests have complimented 
us on.”’ 

The experience of the Hotel Del 
Monte is entirely typical. Users every- 
where report that Libbey No-nik 
Glassware, with its non-chippable 








Something new in hotel gob- 
lets. The Libbey non-chip- 
pable edge and the patented 
reinforced foot, protect the 
glass where the shocks and 


knocks come. 


ibbey}\— 











than ordinary glassware. Be sure to 
see the complete line at your jobber’s, 
or at our Toledo factory, or at our 
New York display rooms, 200 Fifth 
Avenue. Or write today for new 
illustrated booklet. The Libbey Glass 
Manufacturing Company, Toledo, 


Ohio. 


Guarantee: If any No-nik Safedge glass be- 
comes chipped onthe rim from any cause u hatevei 
it will be replaced free of cost, or the purchase 
price refunded, on its return to the jobber from 
whom it was purchased. Because all glassware 
is fragile, this guarantee does not cover breakage. 


ur bill for glassware has been cul almost half” 


rim and reinforced foot, cuts replacement costs 
from 4o to 60 per cent. But with all this sturdy 
strength, there has been no sacrifice of beauty. 
Libbey glasses are smart and attractive. 
Despite its unconditional guarantee against 
chippage, No-nik Glassware costs no more 


cx 





(Vlo-nik 


Safeige GLASSWARE 


When writing to the Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Bachrach, New York 
THE WOMAN OF THE MONTH 


This time the Woman of the Month is chosen not only by the staff but by the sug- 

gestion of readers. As chairman of the Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, 

and as the recipient of greetings from women round the world on the occasion of a 

memorable birthday, Mrs. Catt is doubly eligible. In spite of her close connection 

with the magazine, the editors, taking advantage of her absence to omit notifying her. 
are accepting the readers’ nomination 
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U. & U., Washington, D. C. 
This lonely mother, in her Montana cabin, is one of the thousands reached under the Sheppard-Towner Act 


eACothers to the Rescue 


W hat Should the Government Do to Protect Maternity and Infancy? The Answer 
Lies in Past Accomplishments and Present Need. This Article, 
Describing Both, Summons Women to Rally to the Aid 


T is time again to weigh some of 
the results of the Sheppard- 
Towner-Act for the “Promotion 
of the Welfare and Hygiene of 
Maternity and Infancy”; to vis- 
ualize, if we can, the flood-light of help 
that has been thrown out to the mothers 
in mining districts, in crowded cities and 
on lonely farms, and strengthen our de- 
termination that this work shall not stop 
but shall be the forerunner of an even 
wider government program of health 
and life saving. For on June 30, 1929, 
the annual appropriation of $1,240,000 
to the Children’s Bureau for carrying on 
this work comes to an end, unless the 
women of the country help to place it 
on a secure and permanent basis. 

Certain questions present themselves: 

Was the Act needless ? 

Does it attempt a plan without useful 
precedents in established government 
activities ? 

Has its administration 
efficient or unsatisfactory ? 


proved in- 


of Their Less Fortunate Sisters 


By JuLtiA LaTHrop 


What, if anything, should be done by 
the Federal Government for the protec- 
tion of maternity and infancy? 

To attempt answers requires us to go 
back a little. 

Sixteen years ago when the Children’s 
Bureau was created, there was no knowl- 
edge of our infant mortality rates for 
the whole nation because save in the 
New England states, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan, there was no state registra- 
tion of births which the Census Bureau 
could recognize. No intensive social 
studies had been made. It is plain that 
effective teaching of hygiene for babies 
can not be carried on without knowing 
where the babies are. 

Among the reasons for making a se- 
ries of infant mortality studies the first 
field work of the Bureau, was the belief 
that, as the results proved, such inquiries 
would stimulate parents and the general 
public to obtain better vital statistics 
throughout the United States. It was 
decided to begin with the baby’s birth 


/ 


and follow his life through the first year 
of life or as long as he survived in that 
year. These studies were practicable 
only within the registration areas given 
above, which were extremely limited. 

Eight typical cities were chosen and 
the work continued almost up to the pas- 
sage of the Sheppard-Towner Act in 
1921 with a steadily growing body of 
data. Women agents interviewed the 
mothers and told them carefully that the 
Government asked their cooperation but 
could not compel them to answer. Yet 
at the end of the series of studies, 23,000 
mothers had given the interview re- 
quested and only fourteen had declined. 
Similar studies were made of remote ru- 
ral areas with the same cordial under- 
standing of the Government’s effort to 
learn how to serve mothers and chil- 
dren. 

On the whole the evidence was over- 
whelming that poverty, ignorance, or 
both, lack of medical and nursing care, 
unwholesome living conditions, over- 
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worked mothers, remoteness from 
doctors and nurses in rural areas and 
other types of inability to give babies 
needed care were in marked degree co- 
incident with high infant mortality rates. 
That a vast number of 
babies and of mothers died 
needlessly every year in this 
country was well known to 
statisticians, doctors, and to 
some social workers and 
students, but details as to 
social and economic condi- 
tions under which the 
parents lived had never be- 
fore been disclosed or 
understood. 

Perhaps no more relent- 
less contrast ever presented 
itself than that in the small 
city chosen for the Bureau's 
first investigation. A coal 
and iron town, with mills 
on one side and beyond the 
mills, the mines; near the 
mill, a low-lying flat area 
covered with rough little 
houses where the workers 
and their families lived in 
primitive discomfort. There 
were many children, board- 
ers and lodgers occupying 
the beds in shifts, no pri- 
vacy nor quiet, nor possi- 
bility of real cleanliness. 
Milk—water—sewage dis- 
posal—all bad. Across the 
town on beautiful green 
hills were good 
Our house-to-house study 
showed that in the first 
area the infant death rate was 
hundred and seventy-one. This 
more than five times the rate in the 
pleasant homes on the hills where the 
rate was fifty deaths for each one thou- 
sand babies born. Such contrasts reveal 
themselves when the deaths are “pinned”’ 
on the wall maps but seldom so clearly 
to the naked eye of the casual observer. 
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The Sheppard-Towner Remedy 


HE appalling need for a remedy 
was clear to every honest person 
who studied the facts. A better 
way might have been invented, but it 
was not offered, and so the method of 
the Sheppard-Towner Act was proposed 
and passed for trial. It was the way 
that seemed speediest, farthest reaching, 
and soundest in legislative precedent. 
The principle of government educa- 
tional effort contained in the Sheppard- 
Towner legislation is by no means new. 
Perhaps it is scarcely realized that 
much of the most important teaching in 
the United States is offered—not im- 
posed nor compelled by the Federal 
Government. It is not addressed to the 
young and is not taught in schoolhouses. 
It may be described as a form of adult 
education, and it is effective as only edu- 


cation can be which appeals directly to 
the mind and needs of the student. Its 
text is the information offered by various 
government departments obtained by 


careful research and published in an un- 





Federal and state moneys spent to tell mothers how best to care for 
themselves show—among their results—these splendid tavins 


derstandable way for free distribution. 

The Department of Agriculture af- 
fords the oldest and most familiar ex- 
ample of this governmental diffusion of 
knowledge. For sixty-six years it has 
been in existence—studying, observing 
and teaching. The first report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture in 1862 
gives among the essential conditions of 
agricultural progress ‘a more thorough 
education of the farmer in_ physical 
science, in political economy, in taste and 
in general reading.”” The Department’s 
present scope is wide—from saving our 
forest trees to advising farm women, 
through its latest Bureau, on every phase 
of Home Economics. So various are its 
subjects and so widespreading its con- 
nections, that it has set up an office of 
Cooperative Extension work which sends 
out skilled advisers and trained agents to 
work with local organizations and in va- 
rious ways develop fruitful relations 
throughout the country. Certainly in 
spreading activities born of research, the 
Department of Agriculture sets a great 
precedent. 

Some of the most bitter attacks on the 
Sheppard-Towner Act have centered on 
its method of Federal grants to states 
electing to raise an equal sum for health 
work under this plan. Yet appropria- 


Courtesy of the Children’s Bureau 
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tion acts passed during the last session of 
Congress contained one hundred and 
twelve items providing funds which 
might be expended in cooperation with 
states or in some cases with other local 
governmental units or pri- 
vate organizations or indi- 
viduals. In connection with 
all these Federal aid meas- 
ures, there was little discus- 
sion or objection, and the 
only roll call was when the 
ayes and nays were de- 
manded_ in_ reconsidering 
the highway measure ve- 
toed by the President. 

A total of over $182,- 
000,000 is known to be 
available for cooperative 
projects or outright grants 
to states for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1929. 
The amount includes ap- 
propriations to twenty- 


seven different bureaus or 
offices in seven Federal de- 
partments. Seventy-two per 


cent of the whole sum 
(over $131,000,000) was 
appropriated for various 


services of the Department 
of Agriculture. More than 


half of the $182,000,000 
required matching funds 
from the states. And in 


this class is the appropria- 
tion for the promotion of 
the welfare and hygiene of 
maternity and infancy. 
This Sheppard-Towner 
grant amounts to one per 
cent of all fifty-fifty appropriations, 
or to the small item of $1,240,000. 
Nevertheless, on this ground, the state 
of Massachusetts attacked the con- 
stitutionality of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That tribunal in its 
decision of June 4, 1923, not only dis- 
missed the case for want of jurisdiction 
but made certain important comments: 





“State Powers Not Invaded” 


e ROBABLY it would be sufficient 
P.. point out that the powers of the 
state are not invaded, since the 
statute imposes no obligation, but simply 
extends an option which the state is free 
to accept or reject. But we do not rest 
here * * * * * What burden is im- 
posed upon the states, unequally or other- 
wise? Certainly there is none, unless it 
be the burden of taxation, and that falls 
upon their inhabitants who are within the 
taxing power of Congress as well as that 
of the state where they reside. Nor does 
the statute require the states to do or 
yield anything. If Congress enacted it 
with the ulterior purpose of tempting 
them to yield, that purpose may be ef- 
fectually frustrated by the simple ex- 
pedient of not yielding.” 
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The most telling argument for the 
eficiency with which the Sheppard- 
‘owner Act has been administered, is 
to give some idea of the bulk of work 
accomplished. At first thought, one 
supposes the Act has been in opera- 
tion for five years since the appropria- 
tion became available in 1922. As a 
matter of fact, the states have accepted 
it different dates, and the actual time of 
participation is less than five years in 
many states. However, in spite of this 
short time, the 1927 report of work must 
be reassuring to candid readers. 


Facts That Count 


N 1921, when the act was passed, 
l the death rate per 1,000 _ live 

births for the registration area of 
the United States was 76. In 1926 it 
was 73. In 1927 it was 65. This low- 
est figure will undoubtedly vary with 
climatic conditions and possible epi- 
demics. But we have’a right to believe 
that the reduction is the cumulative re- 
sult of the educational work and demon- 
strations now in progress. Forty-five 
states and Hawaii are so far cooperat- 
ing with the Government, and_ their 
detailed reports are contained in publica- 


tion Number 186 of the Children’s 
Bureau. The combined figures for cer- 


tain types of educational work are as 
follows: Over 18,000 talks and lectures 
reported and 4,403,218 pieces of litera- 
ture distributed, the greater part going 
directly to parents and a large amount 
to isolated rural localities where it was 
especially welcome. The report states 
that the files of every state agency ad- 
ministering the Act show that the infor- 
mation was appreciated by the recipients. 

The interest aroused is also an excel- 


lent test of whether this work is going 
well since the law is absolutely non- 
compulsory at every point. The report 
shows cooperation of state administering 
officers with state parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciations in thirty-eight states; with state 
federations of clubs in thirty states; 
with state Leagues of Women Voters in 
nineteen states; with Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Unions in ten states; with 
American Red Cross in sixteen states. 
In smaller numbers of states cooperation 
has been given by the American Legion 
and the Auxiliary of the American 
Legion, by state medical societies and 
dental associations, by state tuberculosis 
associations, and many other bodies, 
amounting in all to more than two hun- 
dred organizations, not to mention the 
generous help of local physicians and 
clinics. 

It has been the avowed policy of the 
Bureau to leave the states as free as 
possible under the requirements of the 
Act to work out plans suitable to the 
varied needs of forty-five different 
states, and the wisdom of this policy 
can scarcely be doubted. Another note- 
worthy feature is the marked success 
in training midwives, especially in the 
states where there is a large colored 
population entirely dependent upon their 
services. The Bureau has upon its staff 
a highly competent colored physician 
who devotes her attention to the organ- 
ization of midwife classes, and the 
progress of the midwives themselves has 
already accomplished much. 

Better than self-commendation are 
the careful comments of a scientific 
student. In his book on ‘Federal 
Aid,” Austin F. MacDonald, Ph.D., 
devotes a chapter to the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. Dr. MacDonald is in- 
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clined to feel that it might be well if a 
somewhat closer supervision of state ac- 
tivities were enforced, but he states that 
the fiscal audit is unusually thorough. 
He says, “There is scarcely a phase of 
public health which has been so gen- 
erally neglected as the welfare and 
hygiene of mothers and their babies. 
The work is primarily educational, and 
legislatures have never given generous 
support to the educational work of 
health departments. They gladly 
provide hospitals where sick babies may 
be cared for, but they are loath to spend 
moneys to tell mothers how to keep their 
babies well.” 


Testimony From States 


R. MacDONALD refers to 
D the testimony of forty directors 

of child hygiene from as many 
states who were asked if Federal aid has 
stimulated their work. Their replies 
were emphatically in the affirmative. 
He quotes answers which he says are 
examples of all. ‘No money was ap- 
propriated by our state legislature for 
the welfare of mothers and babies before 
the passage of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act.” (This was true of most of the 
states.) ‘Federal subsidy has greatly 
stimulated child hygiene in the state.” 
‘Federal funds have enabled us to double 
our staff and increase our field of ac- 
tivities.” In answering certain criticisms 
of the Act, Dr. MacDonald says the 
“fact that the director of the Children’s 
Bureau is not a physician is of no sig- 
nificance. A physician is in charge of 
the Division of Maternity and Infancy 
which administers the Sheppard-Towner 
Act, and her advice is followed in all 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Courtesy of the Children’s Bureau 


Negro midwives learn child hygiene under the Sheppard-Towner Act and they, in turn, teach Negro mothers 
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The One-Woman Job 


The President of the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs Gives Expert Advice to the Middle-aged Woman 
Who Wants to or Has to Earn Money 


HE home woman in the forties 

and fifties, the woman who has 

worked ably for years but who 

has not been paid in money, 

the woman in middle life who 
faces the untried adventure of earning 
—she is one of the new and interesting 
figures in the feminine economic prob- 
lem. In one sense, such a woman is not 
new; as an exceptional, to-be-pitied vic- 
tim of harsh fate she has always existed. 
She has been the middle-aged woman 
“with nobody to take care of her.” 
What makes her today different and 
truly modern is not only her increasing 
numbers—it has been estimated that fif- 
teen per cent of American women over 
forty-five are gainfully employed—but 
her increasing enthusiasm! 

Often she feels that she ought to 
make some money, but often, also, she 
wants to make it. Perhaps her husband 
has died suddenly and she must depend 
for support either upon her own exer- 
tions or upon those of her children. 
Perhaps it is the children whom she 
wants to help through college; in these 
days of the increasing cost of the higher 
education, a father’s earning capacity 
may be sadly strained if there be one 
or more candidates for B. A. or B. S. 
in the family. Perhaps there is no 
definite financial need for her earnings, 
but, with her family grown up and the 
work in her convenient house reduced 
to a minimum for herself and her hus- 
band, time hangs heavy on her hands. 
Bridge parties, or even the more serious 
demands of club and community work, 
do not satisfy her. She wants to “do 
something’’—not to the neglect of home 
and husband but to supplement her 
interest in both. 

How to make money is a question 
which many are asking, and the one- 
woman job seems to me the most gen- 
erally useful answer. The suggestion is 
put forward not simply as an individual 
theory but as a practical program based 
on observation of business conditions as 
they affect women and on an acquaint- 
ance with successful women workers in 
nearly every state in the Union. 

Just what is meant by the one-woman 


By LENA MADESIN PHILLIPs 


Drawings by Jean Henry 


job? It may be explained as the job 
which a woman organizes for herself, 
when she has taken into consideration 
her material resources, her talents and 
her community demands. Such a job is 
the development of a market for home- 
made candy or jelly or beaten biscuit 
or cake—anything which a woman 
makes especially well. Or she may open 
a tea-room in or near her home, or 
organize a mending service, or give in- 
telligent care during certain hours of 
the day to children of pre-school age, 
or raise flowers for sale, or sell homes, 
or become a photographer. The one- 
woman job nearly always begins in a 
very small way, but it may expand re- 
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A lamb that strayed into her garden set this 
woman to raising sheep 


markably. If intelligently handled, it 
ought at least to give a fair financial 
return to the one-woman job-holder. 
There are plenty of logical reasons 
why such a job is the best outlet for 
the home woman without training or 
experience in wage-earning but with a 
definite determination to earn. An im- 
portant truth for her to recognize is 
that, in most cases, she will not fit 
into a large business organization. 
Often, of course, she does not wish to 
enter such an organization. If she has 
a home and a husband, and therefore 
wants to be a part-time worker, she 
will not care for the rigid working day 
spent away from home. But even if 
she has been thrown completely on her 


own resources and has all her time to 
give to work of some sort, she had 
better keep away from the large, estab- 
lished enterprise, because she has no 
definite training for the fixed tasks 
which such an organization hires women 
to perform. 

The difficulty is that, having for years 
taken the executive attitude toward life. 
she cannot shift readily to the subordi- 
nate attitude. The mother and mistress 
of a home, even as the school-teacher 
behind her desk, functions as a sort of 
small goddess. Those with whom she 
comes in closest and most frequent con- 
tact look up and obey. Her word is 
law; she makes plans without having 
to explain them and decisions without 
having to defend them. She quite 
naturally acquires the belief that her ex- 
perience and authority have made her a 
valuable person, and if she has to begin 
at the beginning again, in some large 
business office, she resents criticism, dic- 
tation, discipline. 

She does not fit, and employers are 
not inclined to give her a chance. Be- 
sides, they have a more or less absurd 
prejudice against older women workers. 
even those of much business experience. 
simply on the score of birthdays. (Men 
workers encounter a similar prejudice.) 
About the only position in an estab- 
lished business which the untrained. 
middle-aged woman can hope to fill is 
the rather trivial job of hostess, or some 
post of that nature. Not many such 
positions exist, they do not pay well and 
they are obtained largely through per- 
sonal favor. There is better work for 
women. 

The first step toward finding such 
work is to apply your intelligence to 
your individual situation. Ask yourself 
what are the things that you can do 
best. Also—this is at least as important 
—ask yourself what sort of services 
your community needs, what are its 
“long-felt wants.” Except in unusual 
cases I would always advise the middle- 
aged woman who wants to start earning 
to stay in her home town, rather than 
to hurry off to a big city. One of her 
chief assets ought to be her friends of 
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She _made her garden pay and still could 
look after her family 


a lifetime. Furthermore, when the time 
comes that she needs capital she may 
have a chance of procuring it from the 
local bank, especially if in the past she 
has used that bank for her savings. 
The woman who for twenty years or 
so has been home-maker, wife and 
mother in her community ought to have 
acquired a certain knowledge of the 
one-woman jobs which would flourish 
there because they would “give the pub- 
lic what it wants.” Since food is one 
of life’s essential services and a natural 
one for the home woman to handle, she 
might well give first consideration to its 
possibilities as a money-maker for her. 


ER gift for preparing delicious 
food won business success for 


Mrs. Ida M. H. Hartman, of 
Newport News, Virginia. Practically 
without capital and entirely without 


business training, Mrs. Hartman, about 
twelve years ago, decided that, in order 

fulfill her ambitions for her daugh- 
ter, she must somehow find a way of 
increasing the family income. She 
insists modestly, even now, that she had 
no talent for anything, but because her 
friends had always praised her cooking 
she decided that she would try to earn 
some money by it. 

Even then, it was some time before 
she could summon sufficient courage to 
take the plunge into the business world. 
Finally, she rented a small house near 
the centre of the business district. The 
dealer to whom she went for supplies 
was much amused when she ordered 
only eight chairs, sternly refusing to 
take a dozen. In a rented house, with 
two old tables in new coats of paint and 
these eight chairs, the Bide-a-Wee tea- 
room came into being. Luncheons only 
were served at first, but the business 
gradually grew and soon Mrs. Hartman 
was providing breakfasts and dinners for 
her hungry fellow-townsmen. 

After she had rented another house 





and connected the two, so that she 
would have enough room for her in- 
creasing patronage, the World War 


broke out, the houses were placed on the 
market and Mrs. Hartman had to buy 
them at a high figure in order to keep 
her popular quarters. She _ bravely 
bought not only two but three houses, 
and in one she opened a business men’s 
lunchroom which has proved particularly 
successful. And the opportunities she 
wanted to give her daughter have been 
more than realized. 

Not every woman with culinary skill 
can make money out of a tea-room, be- 
cause not every community can support 
one. It would not prosper in a place 
where there is little tourist traffic or 
transient patronage, and where the local 
citizenry eats at home. But how glad 
the most devoted housewives are to taste 
good cooking not their own! A gifted 
cook with her own kitchen and some 
spare time might do very well indeed 
selling her specialties to her homekeep- 
ing neighbors. I know a woman in my 
native state of Kentucky who has a 
flourishing little business in beaten bis- 
cuit, and she delivers orders to many 
parts of the country, by parcels post. 
Cake, doughnuts, Parker House rolls 
are delectable foods for which a market 
ought to be found readily. 

Candy-making is another possibility 
for the home woman. One of the most 
successful women in the candy business, 
Mrs. Ora H. Snyder of Chicago, who 
originated the home-made candy-store 
idea, began her career without capital 
or experience. She laughingly says that 
she started on the sale at a church fair 
of five cents’ worth of divinity fudge. 
Today she pays $110,000 in rentals for 
factory and store, employs four hundred 
workers and has an international reputa- 
tion. Her candy, as I know from per- 
sonal experience, is delicious; its quality 
was the cornerstone of her success. 

Sandwiches, jelly, salad dressing. al- 
most any article of food which is a 
woman’s chef d’oeuvre and of which the 
ingredients are not too expensive, can 
be developed by her into a money-mak- 
ing possibility, even if she never chooses 
to take the time and strength to build 
up a national business. Certain women 
makers of delicious food specialties used 
to advertise in a magazine in which I 
am interested; then they withdrew their 
advertisements. We asked them why, 
and they smilingly declared that they 
had all the customers they wanted, cus- 
tomers ready to take a steady output. 
Among the advantages of a one-woman 
job is the fact that the woman who does 
it can keep it from taking too much out 
of her life. 

For women who have land at their 
disposal and who understand growing 
things, there are real opportunities in 
what may be described as farm special- 
ties. The secret of making money out 
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of them—assuming that one knows the 
production job—is to develop a direct 
market and avoid the middleman. Eggs, 
broilers, fresh berries, green vegetables 
can be sold at good prices to private 
customers, if a woman does not have to 
go too far to find them and if she can 
give them extra quality. 


work for the woman who is a nat- 
ural gardener is raising and selling 
flowers. Mrs. Edna F. M. Spencer, of 
Alameda, California, is a wife and 
mother who has made a commercial 
success of this work. Born a farmer’s 
daughter, she turned her small city lot 
into a garden, after her marriage. 
Children came, and with them the desire 
to increase the family income. Mrs. 
Spencer neglected none of her duties as 
a home woman in order to earn money; 
she simply made her garden pay. She 
has sold iris and other cut flowers, but 
finds most profit and interest in de- 
veloping new varieties of dahlias. Her 
bulbs are in demand all over the world. 
She says that, in bulb growing, the yield 
of one acre of land will make a woman 
self-supporting, and that two or three 
city lots devoted to cut flowers will 
give a fine profit. Probably the amateur 
gardener who decides to make money 
out of flowers will do well to choose 
one or two varieties,-for which she can 
obtain regular orders from the florists, 
and then try to make her products an 
improvement on the average article. 
Mature women, without previous 
business training, have achieved consid- 
erable success in many branches of work 
dealing with food in its agricultural 
aspects. There is Ada May Cromwell of 
(Continued on page 45) 
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With a borrowed $1,000 she developed a 
wholesale products business 








Parades like these announce the beginning of many city house-cleaning and renovating campaigns. 
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This was in Pittsburgh, wher: 
200,000 students took part in a campaign conducted by the Chamber of Commerce and the Board of Education 


Women Scour the Town 


The Story of Tin Can Parades, Fly Swatting Squads, Clean 
Ups and Paint Ups That Have Made Spotless 
Towns All Over the United States 


HEN those who keep a close 

finger on the pulse of com- 

munity progress announce 

as a new realizable ideal 

“An America Clean and 
Beautiful,” it is only natural to ask: 
Just what contribution are women mak- 
ing to this millennial happening? And 
the answer—to be read literally in the 
records of nearly eight thousand cities 
and towns all over the country where 
splendid civic achievements are being 
registered—is that woman effort is vital 
to nearly all of these programs, and is 
responsible for many. 

The remarkably dramatic story of 
what has been accomplished this year in 
Oxford, Mississippi, might be cited. 
Miss Dorothy Zolnoffer Oldham was 
executive secretary of a “Cleanest 
Town” campaign sponsored by the 
Women’s Browning Club, the Brown- 
ing Club (also a woman’s club) and 
other civic organizations, and actively 
participated in by literally everybody in 
town. Oxford is a town of 2,700 in- 
habitants. It has drowsed along in a 
state of somnolence for a good many 
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waked up it addressed itself whole- 
heartedly to its civic business. This 


years, but when it once yawned and 


way: 

A clean-up campaign organization 
meeting was held in the schoolhouse. To 
it came two or three representatives 
from every business, social and religious 
organization in the town, making about 
seventy-five people in all. A mass meet- 
ing was then held, at which it was re- 
solved mightily that Oxford should be 
made the cleanest city in the state of 
Mississippi—and it now is! One of the 
first official acts of the mayor, after ac- 
cepting the chairmanship of the drive, 
was to issue an official clean-up procla- 
mation. Numerous campaign committees 
were then formed, as were permanent 
committees, now all working together in 
the name of the Oxford Civic League. 
They include municipal and civic units, 
such as the Fire Prevention Committee, 
Police Committee, a Committee on 
Housing, a Business Men’s Committee, 
committees representing the schools, a 
Woman’s Division, and a Speakers’ Bu- 
reau. 


A big parade was staged as an open- 
ing event of the clean-up. It was led 
by a band and city officials, and was 
participated in by five hundred school 
children. The line of march was 
through the main parts of the city. Fif- 
teen or twenty groups took part, each 
representing something appropriate to 
the campaign. Some children appeared 
as flies, closely followed by vigorous 
“swatters” and sprays. There were Old 
Dutch Cleanser ladies, and Gold Dust 
Twins galore. There were mosquitoes, 
too. All apparently had a glorious time, 
“pests” and “remedies” alike, and the 
crowd of spectators that lined the streets 
seemed also to enjoy the occasion. 

The following week a Tin Can Cam- 
paign was conducted, and as a result over 
150,000 cans were brought in and 
dumped as a fill into a gulch behind the 
schoolhouse, which was then filled in 
with earth and leveled. Clean-up post- 
ers were developed and prominently dis- 
played to increase interest in the work, 
which, once it had begun, moved on 
swiftly to powerful and often unforeseen 
ends. The city bore the expense of 
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purchasing five hundred gallons of oils 
and various other powerful disinfectants 
which were the means of freeing the 
town of ants and mosquitoes. The Board 
of Aldermen gave $50 in cash as its 
contribution. The Health Department 
headed the active mosquito work, and 
gave talks and contributed articles on 


the subject. Incidentally, these were ef- 
fective in getting much new screening 
done. The Street Cleaning Committee 


bought a new machine at a cost of $5,500 
for washing and sweeping the streets, 
and twenty-four new thirty-gallon gar- 
baze cans. It also introduced a collec- 
tion system whereby trash is called for 
daily in the business section and weekly 
in residence districts. 


HE Fire Prevention Committee 
bought a new $12,800 motorized 
fire apparatus to replace the small 
Ford truck previously used. It also gave 
special attention to the elimination of fire 
hazards of all sorts. The Police Depart- 
ment, in addition to putting parking reg- 
ulations into effect, took steps to abate 
the long-standing nuisance of water- 
melon rinds on the streets. The churches 
preached cleanliness of Sundays, and 
went out and helped to make general 
practice of it on week-days. The news- 
paper did its full share, as did the Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce, the president 
of which handled the advertising and 
publicity. Junior citizens, and business 
men’s clubs—the Kiwanis and the Ro- 
tarv—cooperated actively; the Kiwanis 
Club, in fact, took an important part in 
initiating reforms. ‘These are some of 
the accomplishments: 

The oldest section of Oxford, built 
around the courthouse, has been rehabili- 
tated. When the campaign began every 
building had a dilapidated wooden awn- 
ing. Seven of the stores have now been 
completely remodeled, fifteen have been 
painted, and twenty-five have been re- 
moved. A new theatre has been built, 
as have ten stores and four garages, mak- 
ing a total of fifteen new buildings in 
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Lining up for a “Tin Can Matinee” —a 


the business center. But that is not all. 
Twenty-five new residences have been 
started since the campaign began. A 
splendid street-paving program, involy- 
ing the expenditure of $300,000, had 
already been put under way and has 
played an important part in inspiring 
improvements both public and private; 
and all of these have become part of 
the Oxford campaign. A new $75,000 
school building is one of the notable 
accomplishments. A ladies’ rest room 
and reading room in the county court- 
house is another. The city itself has 
provided a full-time matron for the lat- 
ter. 

Great as are the accomplishments in 
Oxford, they are almost proportionately 
great in Ashland, Kentucky, which is ten 
times larger. Ashland conducted an 
“A. B. C.” campaign this summer. The 
Citizenship Department of the Ashland 
Women’s Club, with the cooperation of 
the city’s other civic bodies, the schools 
and the municipal administration, made 
its annual “clean up and beautify” event 
this year “the greatest piece of civic 
work ever put over in Ashland.” The 
quotation is from Mrs. Davis M. 
Howerton, who took the leadership. 


Advertising the annual civic etiquette campaign through which Huntington has won 
the title of West Virginia’s cleanest city 


feature of many clean-up campaigns. 
price of admission is a designated number of tin cans per child 


The 


“A. B. C.” stands for “Ashland, Beauti- 
ful and Clean.” For the realization of 
this high ideal, the whole city was 
divided into districts with public and 
private effort directed toward definite 
objectives within a given time. 

The Mayor issued a proclamation as 
he has done in former years. The 
Superintendent of Public Works made 
his forces available for free hauling of 


rubbish. The Board of Health and its 
inspectors cooperated in cleaning up 
cases of bad sanitation. The schools and 
newspapers did their part. Public 
funds were voted for the installation of 
two incinerators as permanent “keep 
clean” measures. 


That these woman-initiated schemes, 
such as the one in Ashland, have teeth 
in them is, of course, demonstrated over 
and over. One of the Ashland suburbs 
was shown to have created undesirable 
health conditions by the throwing of 
rubbish into the creek and elsewhere, 
and the condition was aggravated by the 
creek backing up and flooding a resi- 
dential district. Suddenly, during the 
campaign, a legal ‘‘Notice and Warn- 
ing” appeared prominently posted : 
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ON AND AFTER DATE ANY PERSON 
OR PERSONS THROWING RUBBISH OR 
TRASH INTO THE CREEK OR ALLEY WILL 
BE PROSECUTED AND FINED TO THE 
FULL EXTENT OF THE LAW.” 


been accomplished throughout 

the city and in the neighboring 
smaller city of Catlettsburg, which had 
joined in, a planting and improvement 
campaign was inaugurated. A separate 
proclamation was issued by the Mayor 
for annual Rose Week, which became 
the occasion of beautification both pub- 
lic and private, as widespread as had 
been the clean-up. A tree surgeon was 
employed to aid in the interest of better 
and more beautiful trees and shrubs; 
and, at the end, a Better Homes Drive 
was part of the improvement program. 
In Huntington, West Virginia, a city 


Am an effectual clean-up had 
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of considerably larger size than Ash- 
land, the Third Annual Civic Etiquette 
Drive was held last summer under the 
auspices of the Women’s Club, with 
Mrs. Douglas Brown, a club director, 
as chairman. The prize-winning cam- 
paign slogan was: 


HELP HUNTINGTON WIN RENOWN 
AS WEST VIRGINIA’S SPOTLESS TOWN. 


Apparently everybody did help, from 
the Mayor down to the primary graders 
in all the schools. Old buildings were 
removed wholesale, vacant lots were 
cleaned and improved, fly-elimination 
work was actively done. A permanent 
child’s club was formed where the 
membership requirements include a 
pledge to aid in “beautiful and clean” 
undertakings. To give the work even 
wider and more permanent significance 
among the young people, che Women’s 
Club has directly linked up the campaign 
with Better Homes Week. A model 
“better home” has been built and is 
used for demonstration purposes, and 
cash prizes are offered for the school 
child bringing in the best suggestion for 
improving his or her own home. Every 
organization and agency helps one way 
and another in annual drives of this 
kind. The extent of cooperation pos- 
sible is demonstrated in Huntington, 
where municipal officials and all sorts 
of organizations and executives in the 
city assumed responsibility for important 
improvements. The executive secretary 
of the American Association of En- 
gineers, among other Huntington citi- 
zens, was one of those asked to help 
in effecting reforms. Action to prevent 
the clogging of storm sewers, attention 
to broken curbstones and to some unsafe 
places in the streets were among the 
items assigned to him; and these were 
incorporated into the working program. 


Help From the Schools 


HE schools of Huntington did 

fine work. Vinson School, which 

was awarded first prize in the in- 
ter-school contest, reported 33,781 tin 
cans collected; a “Great White Way” 
created by whitewashing 659 trees on one 
street, and another street graded and 
paved with concrete walks for a consid- 
erable distance. The pavement was laid 
by manual training boys, the material 
being furnished by the City Street De- 
partment. The front yard of the school 
was grassed and a thirty-foot strip add- 
ed to its width. This additional plot 
was graded and fifteen loads of soil used 
to level it. The whole front yard was 
then fenced and a new boardwalk was 
laid, leading to the annexes. Manual 
training boys did the work. The school’s 
planting program included _ eighteen 
mountain laurels, eight flower beds, two 
hedges, and on Flower Day alone three 
bushels of bulbs and a large number of 
rose bushes were planted. Other things 


done included 940 yards cleaned, 385 
trees trimmed, 597 flower beds made, 
640 shrubs planted, 1,064 vacant lots 
cleaned of weeds, 727 rose bushes 
planted. Accomplishments in other 
school districts were almost equally im- 
pressive. One Negro school reported 
241 rats killed, 185 rubbish piles burned, 
forty-two  insect-breeding places  de- 
stroyed, 620 vacant lots cleaned up, and 
street name signs scrubbed. 


Short Shrift for Tin Cans 


figured largely in the “‘social 
events” of the clean-up. Every 
youngster was admitted to an extra- 
special matinée for the price of five old 
tin cans. It was said that immediately 
thereafter a microscope would have 
tailed to discover an abandoned metallic 
container on any street or alley. 
The Camp Fire Girls presented as its 
contribution a beautiful bird bath, to be 
placed in a public park with appropriate 
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landscaping. Rose Week was observed 
with a total of 90,000 rose bushes 
planted. It was followed by Tree 
Week. 


One of the most significant things 
reported about all of these ‘‘weeks’’ is 
the way in which they serve merely as 
the point of departure for splendid, con- 
structive, continuous programs of im- 
provement. And the same is true every- 
where. In Eau Claire, Wisconsin, a 
half-mile of flower beds was _ planted 
last year alone, and they are still being 
planted! Like throwing trash over the 
alley fence, the habit easily becomes 
chronic. In Isanti, Minnesota, where 
there is a population of 450, a summer 
clean-up and beautify campaign was 
conducted, and at the end of three 
months it was reported that the town 
was one hundred per cent clean and was 
expected to stay that way. 

Just the round figures representing 
Minneapolis accomplishments this year 
would make an impressive story by 
themselves. Mrs. O. P. Bahnman, Fifth 
District, State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, took active direction of the cam- 
paign. To quote but a few lines from 
her report: Ninety thousand, nine hun- 
dred and seventy-three rubbish piles 
were burned; 4,231 _ insect-breeding 
places were destroyed ; 44,720 ash cans 
emptied; 101,792 shrubs trimmed; 
44,770 trees trimmed; 64,538 alley lots 
cleaned; 89,691 flower boxes planted; 
48.769 flower gardens were planted; 
and 20,121 trees planted. This includes, 
of course, public and private improve- 
ments. 

In Billings, Montana, discarded auto- 
mobile bodies were collected to make a 
levee in the Yellowstone River where 
erosion was menacing the city. In 
Allendale, South Carolina, the cam- 
paign, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
S. J. Wilson, achieved notable coopera- 
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tion among Negroes in the cleaning up 
and planting of their own sections. Of 
the campaign in Binghamton, New 
York, Mrs. Floyd D. McLean, Presi- 
dent of the Civic Club, which initiated 
it, writes: “After three months I still 
look back with amazement at the friend- 
liness and helpfulness and general con- 
currence of everyone. Nearby towns 
are imitating us.” 

This great movement is the outward 
expression of an inner new-born spirit 
in American communities. It has 
sprung up simultaneously in many 
places, and as it has assumed national 
scope and significance has become a mat- 
ter of friendly rivalry among com- 
munities. —The National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Bureau, 243 West 39th 
Street, New York, acts as a service 
organization, providing free information 
and campaign material at cost or below 
cost wherever it is wanted. But it 
neither initiates local campaigns, nor 
conducts them. It acts only on request. 

This year it has conducted, in co- 
operation with the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, a Cleanest Town 
Competition in which a silver cup was 
offered as a prize in each state. All 
civic organizations were eligible. Ox- 
ford, Ashland, Huntington, Allendale 
and Binghamton have all recently been 
adjudged cleanest towns in their states, 
and each now holds the state cup, ap- 
propriately inscribed. Isanti, Minne- 
sota, and Minneapolis have both been 
awarded special merit prizes for distinc- 
tive work, though the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs adjudged Hallock 


the winner. 


An Annual Competitian 


T is anticipated that a similar com- 
petition will be carried on hereafter 
as an annual event looking toward 

that day when the ideal of an ‘America 
Clean and Beautiful” shall be completely 
realized. Every woman’s club that has 
not already done so has opportunity to 
launch vigorously into this great work, 
taking the initiative as the clubs de- 
scribed have done, or playing a subsidiary 
role if its community has other organiza- 
tions better equipped to inaugurate the 
program. Common experience has been 
that however small the initiating group, 
the community improvement plan 
gathers momentum as it goes along, like 
a snowball rolling down hill. The ex- 
ample set by the Huntington Civic 
Etiquette Campaigns is a good illustra- 
tion of this. So successful were they 
that the Women’s Club of Ashland in- 
vited the Women’s Club of Huntington 
to outline a similar campaign for them. 
This resulted in the A. B. C. campaign 
described in this article. Many towns 
in West Virginia, Ohio and Virginia 
made similar requests, and in each in- 
stance the women’s club put on a drive 
which brought wonderful improvements. 
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Beatrice Lillie, in 
private life Lady 
Peel, is again de- 
lighting Amertcan 
audiences 


Beatrice Lillie, 


HEN Beatrice Lillie comes 
to town the clinging ghosts 
of sentimentality go into 
hiding for as many days as 
she is scheduled to make 

the stage merry. Her humor is clear- 
cut, her sense of parody sharply defined, 
her wit so keen that it can be expressed 
in the lift of an eyebrow. But by the 
same token she has a devastating way 
with false emotion, whether it take the 
form of conventional patriotism or love 
declared because lilacs are out. 

She delighted the country a few years 
ago in two versions of Charlot’s Revue, 
This winter she has come from England 
in a revue which Noel Coward, who is 
author, composer, and co-star, calls 


“This Year of Grace.” To a show 
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which is inherently gay Miss Lillie adds 
pointed bits of parodied characterization 
that gleam like crystals in a shower of 
confetti. She is by turns a self-righteous 
London matron resolved to get a seat on 
a crowded bus, a Channel swimmer 
arriving at a watering place, a romantic 
but practical maiden, and a wicked Pa- 
risian of the 90’s. For every stock situa- 
tion she provides a parody so deftly done 
that each member of the audience is con- 
vinced that he alone can appreciate just 
how good Miss Lillie is. 

How she manages to put her admirers 
in a frame of mind so flattering to their 
self-esteem is one of her secrets, and she 
may be forgiven for pretending not to 
know that she possesses it. The only 
theory she admits is that comedy should 


So deft is her art 


that each person 
who sees her thinks 
she alone really 


appreciates her 


Wide World Studio 


Comedienne 


always be natural, and that it should 
never be over-played. There is nothing 
boisterous about her. She may lose her 
balance or her hat, be scandalously 
knocked about, have her balloons punc- 
tured and find intimate cotton under- 
wear dripping out of her torn bundles. 
But all of it is without her knowledge 
or consent. She has been put in undig- 
nified positions by the fiendishness of 
fate, and she repairs the havoc with such 
an air of conscious virtue that her mis- 
fortunes are thereby rendered doubly 
funny. 

“It’s no good asking me how I do 
things,’ she forestalled another attempt 
at analysis. “I just do them. Things 
that are meant to be serious look funny 

(Continued on page 44) 
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In certain states the courts give the husband the right to the wife’s wages earned outside the home 


The Married Woman's Wages 


Even in These Modern Times the Laws of Several States Put Control of 
the Wife's Pay Envelope in Her Husband’s Hands 


OU can scarcely pick up a 

woman's magazine _ these 

days without finding in it 

at least one article advising 

the reader how to invest 
her money. Banks and _ brokerage 
houses are planning their cleverest ad- 
vertisements to attract her attention; 
bond salesmen are courteously persistent 
in their efforts to handle her business, 
and economists are admitting sagely 
that women’s savings accounts are a 
factor to be reckoned with in analyzing 
bank deposits. 

Undoubtedly pay envelopes in the 
hands of more than eight million wage- 
earning American women have been re- 
sponsible in part for this interest in 
women’s investments. But the odd fact 
is that although these women have 
proved themselves capable of earning 
money, in a number of states the law 
still holds married women incapable of 
spending the wages they have just made. 
Perhaps as single women they were 
capable, even shrewd, in their business 
dealings. Perhaps after marriage they 
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Cartoon by Dorothy T. Owen 


are making larger salaries and filling 
more difficult positions than their hus- 
bands. These possibilities are not taken 
into consideration by the law. In seven 
of the states it merely provides that the 
moment women marry they are no long- 
er the custodians of their own pay en- 
velopes; their husbands automatically 
take control of them and are free to 
spend or invest the contents in any way 
they choose. 

Whether or not a woman owns her 
own pay envelope is all a matter of 
geography. Indeed her husband’s sense 
of fair play cannot come to her relief, 
once the matter gets into court. He may 
protest that she is a person of great 
ability; that she has worked valiantly 
and that she is entitled to the reward of 
her labor, and that, furthermore, he has 
no right or wish to confiscate her earn- 
ings. But the courts must be deaf to 
these remarks if, for any reason, the 
matter is brought to their attention of- 
ficially. 

This fact is of greater significance as 
time goes on, for today one-tenth of all 


married women in this country leave 
their homes every morning for the of- 
fices, shops, schools and factories where 
they earn a living. Moreover, statistics 
show that the employment of married 
women is increasing more rapidly than 
the employment of women as a class. 
The married woman’s economic posi- 
tion has progressed far beyond her legal 
status in the courts of law. 

In order to protect the interest of the 
wife, eight of the states—Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Texas, and Washington 
—have enacted a community property 
law. While this law is proving to be a 
safeguard in cases where a husband dies 
before a wife without having made a 
will, it is acting as a substantial handi- 
cap to the wage-earning woman during 
her husband’s lifetime. While it states 
that the property they acquire through 
their efforts after marriage shall belong 
to them jointly, it also provides that all 
such property shall be managed by the 
husband, and in six of the community 
states this is construed to include wages 
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earned outside of the home by the wife. 
In Georgia, which has not the apology 
if being a community state, the law 
sives a man the right to dispose of the 
pay his wife earns. 

Probably the majority of working 
vomen have such a harmonious under- 
standing with their husbands that the 
question seldom arises as to who has a 
ight to the wife’s pay envelope. In 
many homes a business-like agreement is 
in effect whereby the husband and wife 
pool their incomes, pay their joint ex- 
penses and divide the remainder evenly, 
or perhaps each contributes to the up- 
keep of the home according to his 
means. Doubtless in many _ equally 
placid homes the man of the house still 
poses as the benevolent husband who 
looks upon the wife’s earnings as “‘the 
little woman’s pin money.” She buys 
dresses and trinkets with it while he 
mantully pays their living expenses. 
But woe is the day when the domestic 
machinery operating on this basis gets 
out of gear! If matters reach the 
courts for adjudication, strange things 
happen. 


California Cases 


N the enlightened and otherwise 
progressive state of California, a 
number of instances have occurred 
which show the injustices of the law re- 
garding married women’s wages. One 
interesting case in point is cited by Miss 
Anna C. Law, legislative chairman of 


the California League of Women 
Voters. 
‘A married woman, working for 


wages, sued her husband for divorce 
under the provision of failure to pro- 
vide. The court held that if the hus- 
band permitted the wife to use her 
wages for support, he was, in fact, sup- 
porting her and therefore the judge 
was compelled to deny her a di- 
vorce.” This would render divorce 
practically impossible on __ these 
grounds, for if one-half of a wife’s 
wages always belong to the husband 
under community law, as long as 
she uses them for her support her 
husband is supporting her to the ex- 
tent of one-half of her wages. 

The second marriage of another 
California woman led to a distressing 
tangle of a different kind. She was 
an artist of recognized standing and 
when she became aware of a growing 
antagonism between her son and his 
stepfather, she determined to send 
the boy to a boarding school at once. 
Before long she secured a commission to 
paint mural decorations in one of the 
state buildings at a sum that would 
provide for her son’s tuition at boarding 
school and his education at college. She 
also arranged that the money she re- 
ceived for this work should be paid to 
her son’s guardian. But when the work 
was finished and the money was not 


forthcoming at home, her husband re- 
belled. Moreover, he sought recourse 
in law, collected and kept her entire 
commission. The court had to admit 
that the money was community property 
and therefore was under his control. 
The wife was enraged, but helpless. 

More absurd was a case that recently 
came to the attention of Miss Dorothy 
Kenyon, a New York attorney who has 
made a study of the workings of the 
community property law. 

“A California woman sued and was 
awarded a judgment of $25,000 for 
alienation of her husband’s affections. 
The judgment recovered by her from 
the other woman was held to belong in 
part to the erring husband.” That this 
decision might inspire the husband to 
bring about further alienation suits ap- 
parently did not occur to the courts! 

While the law affecting the control 
of the wife’s salary is not identical in 
all the community property states, the 
foregoing cases might be duplicated ex- 
actly in New Mexico, where, for in- 
stance, a husband acting within his legal 
rights might conceivably fling away his 
wife’s earnings in real estate specula- 
tions or the purchase of worthless stocks 
or bonds, for there is no restriction on 
the control of her wages. 

Although Louisiana is a community 
property state, if a wife is living with 
her husband and he is not contributing 
to her support, her wages are consid- 
ered her own property. Florence H. 
Stone, president of the Louisiana 
League of Women Voters, relates a 
case of this kind. 

“A Louisiana woman who was mar- 
ried and living with her husband sup- 
ported herself by conducting a boarding- 
house. She was entirely responsible 
for the rent, and for all expenses of 
running the house, her husband con- 


“Is woman’s freedom wholly 
won? Not while her husband can 
still walk off with her pay en- 
velope. Muss Gee's interesting 
article reveals that such a situation 
still exists in certain parts of our 
country, notably in those other- 
wise supposedly enlightened ‘com- 
munity property states.’ ” 
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tributing in no way at all. Then the 
husband got into trouble and she wanted 
to know if her boarding-house could be 
attached in any way to cover his debts. 
Under the law it could not be touched 
as it was considered a separate business 
from her husband’s. But, of course, 
if this same husband and wife were both 
working and buying a home together, 
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her wages would be considered part of 
the community.” On this basis, she 
would have been at the mercy of the 
husband, no matter how unscrupulous 
he chose to be in his dealings with her. 
However, in Louisiana and in Georgia, 
if a wife is living separate from her hus- 
band, her wages are her own. 

A Georgia lawyer, queried by the 
League president of that state, said that 
he was reconciled to the law which gave 
a husband control of his wife’s wages 
because “in every damage suit brought 
by a married woman there is also filed 
a suit for loss of services by the hus- 
band. This could not be done except 
for this law,” he pointed out. On this 
basis, he believed it advisable for a 
Georgian to own his wife’s wages! 


Her Salary Goes for Debts 


6é WO interesting phases of the 

workings of this law have been 

called to our attention in our 
work here,” writes Mrs. Mary C. 
Hutchinson, chief clerk of the Pierce 
County Court, Tacoma, Washington. 
“One is a case where the wife’s wages 
were garnisheed for the community 
debts; the other is where the husband 
sold personal property purchased with 
money earned by the wife. 

“To my knowledge a wife’s salary 
has been taken for community debt, but 
not for the husband’s obligations, while 
the husband’s salary has been taken for 
both community debts and his wife’s 
personal debts. However, when the 
wife’s money is taken for community 
debts, she has no exemption under the 
law, while the husband has twenty dol- 
lars a week exemption as ‘head of the 
family.’”’ Of course, the husband, con- 
trolling the family income, determines 
the character and extent of the family 

debts and if he causes the family to 

live beyond their means, he also 
causes his wife’s salary to be taken 
from her until those debts are paid. 
Another case which came to the 
attention of Mrs. Hutchinson is 
traceable to the limitations of the 
present community property law. 
“An attractive young widow mar- 

ried a ‘man about town’ with a 

reputation for drink, so we were not 

surprised later to learn that she had 
left him and was seeking a divorce. 

In recounting her experiences, among 

the things she told us was that he had 

mortgaged every piece of furniture 
she possessed, for she had kept on 
working after she was married in 
order to furnish the home. She had to 
commence paying off the mortgage while 
paying for her divorce and all the other 
expenses incident to living in an apart- 
ment. She has since remarried and is 
still working to pay off that mortgage.” 

An amusing interpretation of the law 

regarding wages has been made by an- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Countess Bethlen, the wife of the Premier of Hungary 


UT of the great square on a 

jutting hill in Budapest 

opens a doorway into an an- 

cient palace. It is the official 

residence of the Prime Min- 
ister of Hungary. It is quietly impres- 
sive. 

After a corridor and 
Hunky, into a room of quiet good taste. 
On the small sofa a young woman, blond 
and very pretty. So delicately she sits 
there, that, as you enter, you get the 
sense of a bird poised for flight. 

This is Hungary’s best known wom- 
an, the Countess Bethlen, wife of the 
Hungarian Premier. 

She is known, too, not alone for the 
grace and adequacy with which she 
adorns her official position. “Thoroughly 
feminine, thoroughly the woman, the 
reputation of her gifts as of her charm, 
is known wherever there is knowledge 
of Hungary and the Hungarians. 

Born of the proud and ancient family 
of the Bethlens herself, this Countess 
Bethlen might be someone you know in 
Cincinnati or in San Francisco. She has 
an American quickness of gesture, of 
speech, of thought. She has an unaf- 
fected naturalness of manner. 

Of all the foreign women I have met, 
she is the first to remind me of Mrs. 
Coolidge in that quality. 

The talk turns upon books. She is 
reminded of a passage. She jumps up 
and seems to flit to a bookshelf to find 
it. Some friends come in for tea. She 
is happy to see them. She perches on 
the sofa, with sure swift gesture pours 
the tea for them. 


staircase and 


Like Mrs. Coolidge, she has an in- 
stant instinct for making the stranger 
feel at home and for making strangers 
feel (in the light of her presence) as 
if they had before been friends. She 
makes friends of them to herself. She 
makes friends of them to one another. 

Like Mrs. Coolidge, she has dignity. 
But, also like Mrs. Coolidge, she wears 
that dignity without affectation. Like 
her, she has kept into the maturity of 
years and the necessities of place, that 
ineffable quality which, for lack of a 
better word, we call “girlishness.” It 
is a great gift for a woman, whether 
the wife of Prime Minister or of Pres- 
ident or of Common Man. 

Her family estates lie in Transylvania. 
There she lived as a little girl. 

It is impossible to mention Transy]- 
vania without a temptation to become ly- 
ric. Land of mountains and streams; ot 
ancient culture in monastery and univer- 
sity; of ancient art in wayside cross, in 
peasant church or painted gate; land of 
cloud shadows like Vermont’s. There 
the young Countess Bethlen as a child 
received those deep poetic impressions 
which adorn the soul. There she got 
her love of horses, of outdoor life. There 
she first knew and loved the cousin 
whom she married. 

Unlike most Hungarians with whom 
I talked, she could mention Transyl- 
vania without blazing into wrath. That 
she could do so, must be taken as a 
proof of her self-control. It is impos- 
sible that she does not share the Hun- 
garian feeling about it. 


For all those fields and mines and 
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Count Bethlen, the Transylvanian nobleman 
and crack shot who is Premier of Hungary 
and has served longer than any other prem- 


ier in Europe. From a special photograph 
given to the writer by the Countess 
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cities torn from Hungary by the Treaty 
of Trianon, this Transylvania, given to 
Rumania, was the choicest treasure. Its 
cicatrice will be the last to heal. 
J the story of the Rumanian school- 
inspector visiting one of his charges 
in this newly acquired territory. He 
asked the new Rumanian teacher (so the 
story goes) why the globe in the room 
was flattened at the ends. Much alarm- 
ed at the phenomenon, “Excuse it, 
please,” the teacher answered. ‘The 
Hungarians made it that way and we 
haven’t had time to get a new one!” 

But the conversation of the Countess 
Bethlen does not dwell upon politics. 
It is more apt to turn upon poetry, in 
which she is widely read, upon music, 
for which she has the national passion, 
upon art and the stage. 

Or she may talk of her husband—not 
as one of Europe’s ablest primates, but 
as the big game hunter in Africa, the 
horseman and lover of sport. 

For her, Transylvania is the dream 
world of her childhood. Its influence 
persisted in her, it is found in those very 
original short stories she has written, 
both in Hungarian and in English. 

She jumps up from the sofa and flies 
into the next room. She stoops to pull 
out a balky drawer from a carved escri- 
toire. 

Out tumbles a wild pile of manu- 
scripts. Of every shape and size, writ- 
ten in pencil, written in ink, copied on 
a typewriter neatly or scratched upon 
slips of paper. These are the traditional 
signs of genius. Will they prove a jus- 
tification of the thought? 

They are! They do! 


Here is a new thing in short stories. 


UST as a sidelight on it, let me tell 


: 








Written in Hungarian. Written in 
English. Spontaneous. Yet sophisti- 
cated. Pinero situations seen by the eyes 


of Hans Christian Andersen. Simple 
in the same sense that Matisse is “‘sim- 
ple.” Life looked at through the eyes 
of an enchanted child or illusion viewed 
by Brahma and related by de la Mar. 
Two thousand words each of humanity 
in monosyllables. 

Back she pops them into their drawer, 
struggles the drawer shut upon them, 
flits back to her sofa. : 

No lingering pride of authorship in 
her; no slightest pomposity of achieve- 
ment. She has done them too easily to 
realize how very difficult it is to see 
so clearly and to write so well. 

Everything comes easily to her. This 
art of writing and the art of fulfilling 
her position and the art of living itself. 

That position alone, after all, for 
most women, would be considered in it- 
self a sufficient ‘‘job.” 

In Washington one expects the wife 
of any official who has to entertain on a 
considerable scale, to keep a secretary to 
handle her “‘lists’” and send out her own 
invitations and answer other people’s. 
Merely being present at necessary teas 
and lunches and dinners and making 
necessary Calls is, for most capitals, a life 
sufficiently fatiguing—and — sufficiently 
boring—to exhaust any woman’s energy 
and patience. But the Countess Beth- 
len, wife of a Premier though she is, 
Writes every invitation with her own 
hand, keeps her own lists and arrange- 
ments, answers her own correspondence. 
She sees her own friends. She keeps her 
official appointments. 

She does not have to “organize” any- 
thing at all. She just does it. She does 
see everyone and write a part of a story 
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has the beauty of river and hill, of ancient fortress and towering palaces 


and throw it in a bureau drawer and 
go to an official dinner and write some 
more on the story and put it in the 
secretary over there in the corner and 
go out to the country with her husband 
and come back and finish the story and 
receive the “Primate of the Banners” or 
some other ancient majestic feudal per- 
son and begin another story—and so 
they all get done. 

She knows, apparently, neither how to 
be bored nor how to be exhausted. Her 
vivid vitality (stored up, perhaps, by 
that childhood in the pure air of the 
Transylvanian hills?) does not recognize 


fatigue. Neither does her girlish inter- 
est in life know how to become ex- 
hausted. 


And, as one regards her, vivaciously 
chatting with those friends at tea, it 
would seem incredible, so young she 
looks, that she is the mother of grown 
sons, if one had not seen a similar phen- 
omenon in the United States. 

And then you notice something not 
often seen at home. That youth of hers 
is not a youth of manner merely, nor a 
youth of temperament, of interest. It is 
not only that her hair is thick and fair 
and her skin delicate and unlined. You 
observe further the extraordinary fact 
that she needs none of those devices 
which once used to be, in literary terms, 
“adopted by ladies to obscure the ravages 
of Time,” those devices which youth 
now adopts apparently to anticipate 
them. 


N other words, you have a strong 
sense of the presence of a phenome- 
non almost forgotten in juxtaposi- 
tion to the female skin—old-fashioned 
soap and cold water and fresh air. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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miles from the modern capital of a great modern nation 


CONGRESS IN FULL BLAST 


The Senate Surrenders to the Peace Pact, Suspicion Marks 
the Navy Debates and Manufacturers Ask Congress 
for Higher Tariffs on Almost Everything 


January 22, 1929. 

ALVIN COOLIDGE was 

probably the most contented 

person in Washington official 

life during this past month. 

Although members of Con- 
gress were still summoned to the White 
House to discuss ‘“‘the situation’ over 
sausage and buckwheats, his was almost 
the part of a spectator in the political 
tumult. The ratification of the Kel- 
logg-Briand multilateral treaty, the 
crowning achievement of his adminis- 
tration, was recorded over his signature 
in an imposing document now in the 
State Department files. As he strolled 
up Connecticut Avenue of an evening, 
the President could smile at the earnest 
and hopeful politicians who from nine 
to six streamed steadily in through the 
revolving doors of our largest hostelry 
and up to the suite of offices on an 
upper floor where Herbert Hoover sat 
for two weeks; sat listening, and saying 
nothing. From up on the Hill came the 
loud sound of Jack Garner denouncing 
the Treasury Department in his annual 
attack of anti-Mellonitis; came 1929 
versions of yesteryear’s protest that the 
Administration is not enforcing prohibi- 
tion; came the wails of the manufac- 
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turers pleading for higher tariff. No 
one seemed quite certain whether the 
Treasury is facing a deficit or a surplus 
for the present fiscal year, and influenza 
seized on senatorial throats made hoarse 
by heated debate on the multilateral 
treaty and the navy bill. 

As March 4 draws near, Mr. 
Coolidge might well ruminate that the 
Senate is a good body, filled with con- 
scientious members and a_ few _fire- 
brands, but it does immensely complicate 
this business of running the Govern- 
ment whenever it gets into a state. It 
has been in a state this entire session. 
Mr. Coolidge is probably glad to pass 
the farm problem, the tariff, and pro- 
hibition enforcement on to other hands. 

It is now up to Mr. Hoover to lead 
in the solution of the great American 
Farm Problem. Even Speaker Long- 
worth has come around to the view that 
this must be done in a special session 
which will be called the middle of 
April. Mr. Tilson, majority leader of 
the House, spent two hours talking over 
the problems of the special session with 
Mr. Hoover. He emerged from the 
conference with the firm belief that Mr. 
Hoover “will so use his great energy 
and ability as to minimize trifles by 


properly emphasizing the big, worth- 
while things.” Farm relief is of course 
the biggest and most worth-while thing 
which faces Mr. Hoover after March 
4. Next comes tariff revision, on which 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
will have a bill ready soon after the new 
Congress convenes in special session. 
The suggestion that preparation of the 
bill might be dragged through the sum- 
mer months brought loud protests from 
those who feared that farm relief would 
be similarly delayed, and caused Chair- 
man Hawley to announce that the com- 
mittee would work day and night it 
necessary to have the new measure 
whipped into shape by April 20. 

The stone and cement men; the steel 
men; the manufacturers of glass and 
textiles and furniture came before the 
committee, not by dozens but by hun- 
dreds, with the old tale of the menace 
of foreign. commodities produced by 
cheap labor. One hundred witnesses 
demanded to be heard on the glass 
schedule alone. Only a few feeble 
voices were raised to protest that high 
wages do not always follow high tariffs 
as the night the day. In the textile 
industry, which for the last seven years 
has operated under the highest tariff in 
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its history, the average wage of its one 
and a half million workers is less than 
$2\) for a fifty-two-hour week. The 
Government now receives about $600,- 
000.000 annually from the tariff. The 
indicated raise in rates all along the line 
would bring in about $200,000,000 
more. From one of those mysterious 
rces “close to Secretary Mellon” has 
come the suggestion that the public, 
which somehow never gets a hearing be- 
fore the committee, but which pays the 
tariff, may receive some recompense in 
the way of tax reduction. 


so 


Ratifying the Peace Pact 


the Senate during January, when 

after two weeks of debate it rati- 
fied by a vote of 85 to 1 the Kellogg- 
Briand multilateral peace treaty. That 
was the Great Event of the month here 
in Washington. One may contemplate 
somewhat cynically the spectacle of 
ninety-five senators taking fourteen days 
to decide whether it was safe for the 
United States to declare that it re- 
nounces war as a method for settling all 
international disputes which do not in- 
volve self-defense, the Monroe Doctrine 
or the League of Nations; arguing 
heatedly whether this treaty renouncing 
war could be construed as an obligation 
to go to war. But although the treaty 
with its simple declaration was mauled 
and tattered and stamped upon in two 
weeks’ debate marked by unprecedented 
attacks on the good faith of other na- 
tions, this was done by a very few tim- 
orous and fearful men who made much 
noise. 

One way to get a proper perspective 
on that strange spectacle of delay is to 
tell this bedtime story to the Youngest 
Member of the family, remembering 
what Watson says about early impres- 
sions: 

“There were two statesmen. Their 
names were Mr. Kellogg and Mr. 
Briand. And they said to each other 
‘Let’s agree not ever to fight each 
other.’ Then there was another man 
named Mr. Capper. And he suggested 
that they ask all the other countries to 
promise not to fight either. And then 
one man from each country signed a 
beautiful piece of parchment paper with 
a gold pen, and all the people in the 
world who didn’t want to fight any 
more were glad. 

“Then there was a man named Mr. 
Borah. He tried to get ninety-four 
other men to say it was a good agree- 
ment. But a few of them were afraid 
the words on the parchment didn’t mean 
what they seemed to mean. They 
wanted to build some more warships 
and they were afraid it would look silly 
if they built warships when everybody 
had promised not to fight. But they 
finally said it would be all right if they 
could all write out what they thought 
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the words meant. Then they went up 
to the White House to see the President 
sign the paper with the gold pen Mr. 
Kellogg had used. And everybody was 
happy except some of the other coun- 
tries which had been reading the things 
the senators said about them. 

“And this may mean that you'll 
never see a war,” you conclude, as the 
Youngest Member murmurs “ah goo” 
and goes to sleep. “It may mean that 
your generation will see the end of war; 
that you'll never see the men you know 
march off to kill other men. I don’t 
know. But I hope so.” 

In school classrooms years ago was 
taught a song which must, I think, have 
been dinned into the childish minds of 
Senators Reed, Moses and Bingham, a 
self-constituted triumvirate to safe- 
guard American interests in this dan- 
gerous business of agreeing with other 
nations to outlaw war: “Oh, dearest 
land, land of my birth, all other lands 
are little worth.”” The psychology of 
those fearful Senators who bombarded 
Senator Borah with queries during the 
treaty debate was a most excellent ex- 
ample of the national psychology which 
upholds the institution of war and large 
armaments; a psychology of firm belief 
that other nations are belligerent, armed 
to the teeth, teeming with dire plots to 
achieve national supremacy. 

Heavily leaned the little band of res- 
ervationists on ‘suppose.’ Here are a 
few of the “suppositions” raised in the 
successful effort to have the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee report its 
“understanding” of the treaty: 

“Suppose the Monroe Doctrine was 
invaded? Suppose a warship enforcing 
a League of Nations blockade tried to 
take an American merchant vessel from 
under the guns of an American war- 
ship?” Credit Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri with those two. “Suppose the 
World Court should decide against the 
United States a dispute in which we 
were vitally interested, would we be 
accused of opposing pacific means of set- 
tlement if we refused to accept it?” 
This from Senator Robinson of Arkan- 
sas. And suppose—oh, just suppose it 
should mean that we are recognizing 
Russia? Senator Reed almost bit his 
cigar in two at this thought. 


Considering the Next Step 


UT the treaty is ratified, and the 

Senate Committee’s understand- 

ings are not reservations. And 
up on the Hill, certain clear-thinking 
men are already considering the next 
step. A constitutional amendment has 
been introduced by Representative Ham- 
ilton Fish (R.) of New York to pro- 
vide that “war, except in defense of the 
United States, shall not be waged by 
the United States until a declaration of 
war by Congress shall have been rati- 
fied by a majority of the qualified elec- 


tors in the several states.” It will be 
remembered that Ambassador Hough- 
ton several years ago urged such a pop- 
ular referendum on war. Another 
“next step’? was put before Congress in 
the resolution of Representative Korell 
(R.) of Oregon that the Government 
should prohibit the exportation of arms 
and munitions to any nations violating 
the terms of the Paris Pact. 

Painstaking arguments to show that 
Great Britain and Japan are ahead of 
the United States in cruiser strength 
flew back and forth over desks piled 
high with charts, graphs and tables on 
naval strength, as the Senate, having 
taken a great step toward world peace, 
began debate on the bill for fifteen 
cruisers and one airplane carrier; “for 
defense alone,” declared its supporters. 


Debating Cruiser Strength 


ENATOR SWANSON, ranking 
S Democrat on the Naval Affairs 

Committee, shouted statistics on 
tonnage up to the galleries, warning all 
America that we are surpassed in 
cruiser strength by Great Britain and 
Japan, declaring his belief that “if no 
further agreement for naval limitation 
can be made, the United States should 
have a navy far superior to all others.”’ 
All the way back to the Washington 
Conference went Senator Swanson. As 
a result of that conference, he declared, 
we scrapped ships valued at $175,000.- 
000. Senator Reed had previously cred- 
ited ‘“‘snivelling, slobbering  pacifists’’ 
with the campaign which “resulted in 
this country sinking $500,000,000 of the 
finest fighting fleet on earth.” The 
divergence in figures apparently both- 
ered neither one. 

The discouraging, deplorable thing 
about this sort of argument is that you 
cannot make it without casting asper- 
sions on other nations. The Senate de- 
bate on the cruiser bill demonstrated 
conclusively that the arguments for a 
big navy rest on suspicion of friendly 
nations; that support for the bill de- 
pends upon a conviction that sometime, 
somewhere, one of the two other powers 
who figure in the picture of naval 
strength are going to attack the United 
States. It was a strange logic that lay 
behind Senator Swanson’s _ reasoning 
that naval equality with Great Britain 
“would tend to eliminate mutual ap- 
prehension.” 

Senator Tydings (D.) of Maryland 
arose to view with alarm the enormous 
amounts spent on national defense by 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Russia and China, and called the Sen- 
ate’s attention to the fact that these 
expenditures were financed in great part 
by American loans. He introduced two 
resolutions embodying his idea that the 
United States should call a halt on for- 
eign loans to countries that maintain a 

(Continued on page 40) 
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(urrent Events 


ATIFICATION of the Kel- 

logg Pact by the Senate 

(see Washington letter) was 

the outstanding event of the 

month for the United States 

and for the rest of the nations that have 
signed and will sign the agreement. 
Soon after, Owen D. Young and J. P. 
Morgan formally accepted the Repara- 
tions Commission’s invitation to serve on 
the international committee that will 
complete the Dawes Plan. Other events 
that give unusual significance to recent 
weeks are the passing of the war threat 
in Paraguay and in Bolivia and the an- 


nouncement of an accord, subject to - 


approval, between Italy and the Vatican. 


The Reparations Committee 


HE next forward step on the long 

road from the Versailles Treaty 

to economic and political normality 
will be toward a final settlement of the 
German reparations problem. The com- 
mittee of international experts who will 
round out the work of the Dawes Plan 
is complete—this time with German 
experts invited—the date of its conven- 
ing in Paris has been set, the scope of 
its work has been decided on. It will 
seek a definite total for Germany 
to pay on the reparations account, and 
having determined that, will submit its 
findings to the Reparations Commission, 
which in turn will transmit them to the 
individual governments for approval. It 
will also be necessary, of course, to take 
into consideration how Germany is to 
meet its obligations. 

That the United States has a vital in- 
terest in what the committee does is in- 
dicated by the appointment of Owen D. 
Young and J. P. Morgan—with the in- 
direct approval of the Administration— 
as the American members. Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the General Elec- 
tric, was one of the members of the 
Dawes Commission. J. P. Morgan, 
famous international banker, is naturally 
familiar with the financial situation 
abroad and at home. 

The Administration, it will be re- 
membered, has taken the position that 
reparations are a purely European affair. 
As a matter of fact, settlement of the 
reparations problem will introduce ques- 
tions of trade and finance, including the 
Allied war debts to the United States, 
to which the United States can not re- 
main indifferent. It is thus very much 


to our interest, as well as to the interest 
of the international situation, to have on 
the committee two members of Mr. 
Young’s and Mr. Morgan’s calibre. 


Italy and the Vatican 


T begins to look as if the “Roman 
Question” were about to be solved. 
At any rate an agreement has been 
reached by negotiators working with full 
knowledge of the Vatican and of the 
Italian Government. If this agreement 








Germany comes to confer with the experts 


is approved, it will mean the restoration 
of the Popes to temporal power and the 
end of their self-imprisonment—events 
which would have a far-reaching effect 
not only on relations between the Vati- 
can and Italy, but between the Vatican 
and the rest of the world. 

One must go back to 1870, the year 
of the unification of Italy, to find the 
beginnings of the problem to which the 
agreement offers a solution. Rome was 
then a State of the Church. But it was 
taken by General Cadorna in the name 
of the new Kingdom. The Italian Gov- 
ernment then passed the famous Law of 
Guarantees, which gave to the Pope for 
all time the Vatican, the Lateran Pal- 
aces and the Castle Gondolfo, assured 
him of his rights as a sovereign, ex- 
empted him from taxation, and accorded 
him an annual income, in compensation 
for territorial losses suffered by the Holy 
See. 

This law has never been accepted 
by the Vatican, on the theory that as the 
Pope was deprived of sovereign territory 
he could not exercise his prerogatives as 
sovereign. The Popes have preferred 
instead to conduct themselves as if they 


were the prisoners of an usurping power. 

The new agreement, whose terms 
have been announced in part only, is 
based on the cession by Italy to the 
Holy See of a small extension of terri- 
tory, with extraterritorial rights, and the 
payment by Italy of an indemnity for 
Papal territory annexed by Italy in 1870 
and earlier. Both provisions are the re- 
sult of compromise and subject to modi- 
fication before acceptance. In addition, 
there are a number of minor points of 
great delicacy yet to be determined. 
Nevertheless the general expectation is 
that the historic bitterness between the 
Italian Government and the Vatican 
before very long will be a thing of the 
past. It has already been alleviated by 
acts of conciliation on both sides. 


A Troubled Peace 


RESSURE from _ international 

peace agencies brought an end to 

hostilities between Bolivia and 
Paraguay in the disputed territory of e/ 
grand Chaco. The two South Ameri- 
can republics accepted the suggestion 
that they submit their case to a commis- 
sion appointed by the Pan-American 
Conference on Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion. This commission, which is to as- 
sign responsibility only for the border 
skirmishing that threatened war, is in 
the process of being formed. Neverthe- 
less, all is not yet serene. For assigning 
responsibility does not settle the dispute. 
It will be remembered that the Pan- 
American Conference met in Washing- 
ton primarily to draw up a treaty of 
arbitration and a conciliation convention. 
Paraguay accepted the arbitration 
treaty with a reservation excluding from 
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the scope of the treaty questions which 
afiected its territorial integrity. Main- 
taining that Paraguay, by making this 
reservation, placed an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of arbitration, Boli- 
via has let it be known that she prefers 
submitting the dispute to the World 
Court at the Hague. Paraguay has 
countered by citing Bolivian reservations 
to the Pan-American treaty that stand in 
the way of a settlement, and has in- 
formed the League of Nations that it has 
taken note of Bolivia’s suggestion. And 
in League circles, it is felt that it will 
be before this Court that the two na- 
tions will present their case. 


Rockefeller vs. Stewart 
Js: D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., 


has renewed his efforts to remove 

Colonel Robert W. Stewart, of 
Chicago, from the chairmanship of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
This time he has carried the battle to the 
stockholders, asking for proxies in the 
name of himself and two others to be 
voted at the annual meeting of the com- 
pany in March, for the purpose of ter- 
minating Colonel Stewart’s connection 
with the company. 

Mr. Rockefeller began the fight last 
year—after the discovery of what he con- 
sidered discrepancies in some of Col- 
onel Stewart’s statements before the Sen- 
ate committee investigating the Conti- 
nental Trading Company phase of the oil 
scandal—by announcing publicly that he 
had lost confidence in Colonel Stewart's 
leadership and asking him to resign. This 


y 
The King of Afghanistan abdicates 





Colonel Stewart declined to do. (He was 
later acquitted of a charge of perjury 
based on these alleged discrepancies.) 
Colonel Stewart answered Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s latest challenge by announcing 
his candidacy for re-election to the board 
of directors. Thereupon John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., threw the full weight of his 
power as titular head of the Standard 
Oil group into the fight which his son 
is making. This influence may make it- 
self felt in unpredictable ways. But the 
advantage, as we go to press, seems on 


the side of Colonel Stewart. He has 
the support of the directors, at any rate, 
and apparent confidence that he can mus- 
ter more than fifty per cent of the proxy 
vote. Whether Mr. Rockefeller wins 
or loses this fight, it is interesting to see 
a battle for the principle of business in- 
tegrity so determinedly fought. 


The Salvation Army 
DRAMATIC battle is _ being 


A waged, as we go to press, be- 
tween two factions of the Sal- 
vation Army. The High Council, meet- 
ing at the Salvation Army’s headquar- 
ters in Sunbury, England, disliking the 
autocratic régime of General Booth and 
the possibility of his mantle descending 
on one of his relations, called on him to 
resign his command. An_ opposition 
group, including the old General's wife 
and daughter and Evangeline Booth, his 
sister and possible successor, is meeting 
at the same time in a little cottage across 
the way from the Salvation Army’s Sun- 
bury estate. The old General himself 
lies ill in bed in a village on the East 
Coast of England. He greeted the re- 
quest to resign with prayer, followed 
by an emphatic refusal to accede to it. 
With prayer—and tears—the Council 
then declared, by a vote of 55 to 8, that 
its supreme commander was unfit to con- 
tinue. in office. This opened the way for 
choice of a new leader. The old Gen- 
eral then secured an injunction restrain- 
ing the Council from further action. The 
activities of the Council are therefore 
suspended, pending solution of the legal 
difficulty. 


A New Dictator 


HETHER democracy is gain- 
W ing or losing throughout the 
world has been much discussed 


in recent years. The new Government 
of Rumania offers an argument to those 
who hold it is gaining. The coup d’ état 
by which King Alexander of Yugoslavia 
abrogated the Constitution, dissolved 
parliament and established himself as 
an absolute dictator, is an argument for 
those who believe it is losing out. 

The coup d’ état brought expressions 
of approval from all factions. It seemed 
the only way out of the six months’ polit- 
ical deadlock. This deadlock resulted 
from the boycott of Parliament by the 
Croatians and the Slovenes, after the 
murder of Stefan Raditch, leader of the 
Croatian Peasants’ Party. They set 
up a rump Parliament and demanded 
autonomy for Croatia. 

Something had to be done, and the 
King, whose ability and sincerity seem 
beyond question, took this drastic means 
to meet the situation. 

The dictatorship, it is expected, will 
be temporary. The King has announced 
that he did not desire it and that later 
he wants his country to have a decen- 
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Yugoslavia’s King solves a political problem 


tralized, liberal régime. But this, he 
says, must be prepared for by a long 
period of hard work. 


Hurrying the East 


ING AMANULLAH’S project 
kK for “Westernizing” Afghanistan 

has had dramatic consequences. 
For his wild tribesmen resented his 
attempts to get them into Western dress, 
to abolish the seclusion of women, and 
to end the influence of priests in the 
army. Conflicting reports made it diffi- 
cult to judge what was actually happen- 
ing. It was clear that there had been 
a rebellion, that the capital had been 
under shell fire and that British air- 
planes had rescued women and children 
in the foreign legations. But it looked 
for a few days as if the rebels were 
worsted. Such was not the case. King 
Amanullah was forced to take flight. 
He left his brother to rule, but he too 
was forced out, and the leader of the 
rebels is now king—the third Afghan- 
istan has had within a week. 


Saving the Big Trees 
RIVATELY owned lands within 


our national parks have naturally 

proved a menace to these marvelous 
playgrounds. This was brought to 
public attention when lumber companies 
began cutting the big timber within the 
boundaries of the Yosemite. But a 
remedy for the situation is in sight. 
The Appropriation Bill for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior this year provides 
for the purchase of such lands, condi- 
tional upon each dollar of government 
funds being matched by *’ equivalent 
funds from other sources. As $1,000,- 
000 from private sources is already 
available the Department will, on the 
passage of the bill, undertake to acquire 
at least $2,000,000 worth of these lands. 
It is authoritatively stated that the 
Yosemite timber situation will be given 
first consideration. 


CorRECTION: In the December i issue 
South Carolina was named ‘among_ the 
Southern states that voted for Hoover! 
We apologize.—Jan. 21, 1929. 
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Underwood & Underwood 
New York State’s Industrial Commissioner 


Frances Perkins 
By Maxine Davis 


HEN tthe newly inaugurated 

governor of New York, Frank- 

lin D. Roosevelt, included Fran- 
ces Perkins in his cabinet, with the 
portfolio of State Industrial Commis- 
sioner, he gave that energetic woman 
one further opportunity of the sort she 
has sought all her life. 

When Frances Perkins was a very 
little girl she used to wonder why so 
many nice people should be so very 
poor. When she grew up and found 
there were actually ways of ameliorat- 
ing misfortunes to some extent, she made 
that her life job. 

““As a child, my best friend came from 
a poverty-stricken home. Her family 
was delightful and I used to wonder 
how such dreadful things could happen, 
just because of lack of money. But I had 
no guidance in the direction of social 
work. My own father in our Boston 
home was a Greek scholar, and table 
talk concerned art, literature, the drama, 
and ever and again, the Greek classics. 
It was quite by accident at Mt. Holyoke 
(where I was majoring in science, in 
chemistry and biology) that I took some 
economics courses which fired my im- 
agination.” 

As Frances Perkins recalled her col- 
lege days, with a humorous glint in her 
direct brown eyes, she sat in her New 
York office, her desk piled high with 
papers, her inevitable tri-cornered brown 
felt on top of a stack of memoranda. 


Miss Perkins secured her first chance 
to do the social work which seemed so 
necessary to her in 1910, when she be- 
came executive secretary of the New 
York Consumers’ League. It was here 
that she had her first big job, and made 
her début in the work that has led her 
to Albany: she was instrumental in 
securing the passage of the bill providing 
for a fifty-four hour week for women. 
She was one of the first women who 
ever lobbied for a measure before the 
Empire State Assembly. 

Because of this notable effort she was 
employed by the Committee on Safety 
after the Triangle fire, in which more 
than 140 workers lost their lives because 
the factory was a veritable firetrap. 
“The committee was very important, 
very impressive, and I was very new 
and very young,” she recalls, “but I had 
had this unique experience in Albany.” 

Miss Perkins was “loaned” by the 
committee to the Factory Investigating 
Commission, an official body appointed 
to investigate fire hazards in factories. 
Here she worked in every conceiv- 
able capacity. She gathered evidence. 
Evening after evening she would stand 
outside stores and factories, watching 
the girls come out, counting them, and 
timing the period of their exit. She 
climbed around precarious fire-escapes 
and herded witnesses before the commit- 
mittee by the hundred; not only indus- 
trial witnesses, but professional and 
scientific men who were interested in the 
reduction of fire hazards. It was here 
she met young “AI” Smith, who later 
recognized her ability with an official 
appointment. The results of her efforts 
was an excellent group of statutes for 
the prevention of further disasters. 

In 1919 she was appointed to the 
State Industrial Commission, a collateral 
division of the State Department of 
Labor with quasi-judicial powers. And 
in 1921 she was made chairman of this 
highly important board, where she has 
served until she was made head of the 
entire department. In this capacity she 
has settled hundreds of differences be- 
tween employers and employees, and 
made decisions which have had the 
effect of laws. 

Her new position is an administrative 
one, charged with directing the work of 
the seven bureaus of the department. 
Because of her long experience in this 
department, the functions and personnel 
of all seven are familiar to her. She 
even knows most of the 1,200 employees! 

“The first thing I plan to do,” she 
announced, “will be to call upon the 
Bureau of Industrial Hygiene to make 
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a thorough study of radium exposure in 
industry, so that we may learn how to 
prevent such tragedies as recently oc- 
curred in New Jersey, where five 
women workers are now slowly dying 
because of it.” 

Miss Perkins’s experience with both 
employers and employees has left her 
with a friendly, confident attitude to- 
ward human nature. “Although our 
factory inspection service is a police force 
pure and simple, I propose to develop 
the advisory functions of that service. 
Employers, I find, are usually anxious 
to do the right thing, especially in safe- 
guarding their employees against injury, 
if it is only shown them.” ~*~ 

Although not a member of the Lucy 
Stone League, Miss Perkins uses her 
maiden name officially. Her mother, 
however, introduces her as Mrs. Paul 
Wilson. When first offered the place 
in the cabinet, she hesitated -because it 
would mean spending so much time in 
Albany. So she talked the matter over 
with her small daughter, aged twelve, 
who reassured her by suggesting, “Well, 
mother, one thing is sure, you won't 


? 


spoil me! 


Seven Sisters 


By FRANCES DREWRY 
McMULLEN 


= HIS happens to feature me,” 
explained Jessica Ogilvie, as 


she spread her fingers over the 
pages of a clipped magazine article, “but 
it might as well have been any of us.” 

What she meant is soon revealed to 
the inquirer into the woman-in-business 
success that lies behind the familiar joint 
signature, Ogilvie Sisters. The story of 
the rise of that name in the world of 
beauty culture is no more the story of 
Jessica, who got the hunch and started 
it all, than it is that of any other of 
“The Sisters,” as they are usually re- 
ferred to, much as one would speak of 
“the partners” in another firm. 

Ogilvie Sisters are seven — seven 
women in the same family sufficiently of 
the same mind to have worked up a 
business of ample proportions for the 
carving out of seven careers and the 
making of seven fortunes. All of them 
at various times have had their own 
aspirations apart from the hair special- 
ization for which the firm stands. 

Other considerations, however, 
yielded before the demands of a going 
enterprise, and one sister after another, 
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as needed, entered the firm. Not even the 
advent of three husbands and one son 
suficed to draw any away; and so 
Ogilvie Sisters, professionally as well as 
privately, remain seven. 

Sharing leadership with Jessica, tall, 
jlonde, well groomed, attractive, is 
Clara Ogilvie McInnis, dashing, ‘Titian- 
iaired, genial, efficient. She heads the 
aboratory, where now are made not 
only remedies for various hair conditions 
but also all manner of cosmetics, and 
the mail-order department, where a 
whole staff of -secretaries keep type- 
writers clicking. There is Gladys, the 
eldest sister, the pioneer, who came to 
New York as a young millinery designer 
some quarter of a century ago and, ob- 
serving the need of her clients for skilled 
hair treatments, induced Jessica to fol- 
low her East with the tonics she had 
‘oncocted to cope with a personal difh- 
ulty and marketed with modest success 
in their native San Francisco. Hovering 
over the younger sisters with her faith 
in their enterprise and studying chem- 
stry on the side, Gladys did not hesitate 
to give up her own millinery shop to 
become a specialist on hair when Jessica 
and Clara, who had come to assist with 
the tonics, needed help. It has been she 
who ever since has urged the firm to 
expansion. She and Jessica are the pro- 
moters of the business, traveling and lec- 
turing far and near, in department 
stores, before women’s clubs, over the 
radio, on the care of the hair, and train- 
ing others in their methods. 

There is Anne Ogilvie Curry, sweet, 
gentle, pretty, presiding over the New 
York salon; Elizabeth, or just Beth, as 
they call her, in the same capacity in 
Washington; and Mabel and Georgina 
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in charge of the foreign branches—in 
Paris and Biarritz. 

In addition to the four establishments 
the sisters maintain themselves, there are 
salons all over the country and as far 


away as Sydney, Australia, and Hono- 
lulu, where their treatments may be had, 
and more than six hundred stores and 
beauty shops where their preparations 
are sold. Their place in New York 
occupies an entire floor of a Fifth Ave- 
nue building and the laboratory a floor 
of another around the corner, and before 
many years, it is rumored, they will have 
a laboratory building of their own. Yet 
it is scarcely more than twenty years 
ago that Jessica was brewing her con- 
coctions of herbs in the kitchen. For 
the change in the picture the sisters 
alone are to be credited. They worked 
hard and saved, but never borrowed a 
cent, and now they are beyond the hun- 
dreds of offers that have sprung up to 
finance their firm and to purchase their 
stock. ‘The business is solely in their 
own hands. Every formula is a secret 
known only to them, and every addition 
to their line is a product of their own 
studies and researches, worked out in 
consultation with medical experts. Hus- 
bands are allowed to help. Mr. Curry 
manages the sales department and in 
Mr. McInnis’ shop all the printing is 
done. But The Sisters are the sisters, 
and nobody else. 

They are still working hard, taking 
salaries only and putting the surplus 
back into development; nor do they hold 
themselves above any task that needs to 
be done, whether this means taking a 
turn at the appointment book or going 
over accounts, handling test tubes or 
teaching new operators. They do not 
hesitate even to slip an apron over a 
Paris frock and manipulate a scalp. 

In the process of growing up into a 
big business, Ogilvie Sisters has not 
ceased being a big family. Their way 
of life no doubt has a good deal to do 
with their strong team spirit. The sis- 
ters roam much of the world in the pur- 
suit of business, but they all come home 
to one roof—the joint establishment of 
the MclInnises and the Currys, where 
as many of the girls as happen to be in 
New York live and play, as they work, 
in true Ogilvian sorority. 


Dorothy Arzner, 


Director 
By Rutu M. TILpEsLey 


HE mystic number seven has 
played a significant part in the 
career of Dorothy Arzner, one 
of the few women directors in the mo- 
tion picture industry, and the only 
woman ever honored with a megaphone 
at the Paramount-Famous-Lasky stu- 
dios. 
Seven distinct steps led to Miss 
Arzner's particular place in the sun. 
The first was taken seventeen years ago, 





Dorothy Arzner “on location” 


when her family moved to Los Angeles, 
and her father took over the manage- 
ment of the old Hoffman café. This 
was the favorite rendezvous of movie 
stars, and at the far end of the café, 
screened from the main dining-room by 
a velvet drape, was an alcove contain- 
ing a round table about which clustered 
comfortable chairs painted with such 
names as Charles Chaplin, Mack Sen- 
nett, D. W. Griffith, James Cruze. 

One day the small Dorothy, peeping 
through a slit in the velvet curtain, was 
surprised by James Cruze, who laugh- 
ingly led the little girl to the table and 
introduced her. Once inside the magic 
circle, the child remained, and each day 
found her absorbed in their talk of act- 
ing, writing and directing. 

Ten years of schooling—grammar 
school, Westlake’ School for Girls and 
two years at the University of Southern 
California—dimmed her picture aspira- 
tions. She was secretary in a business 
firm when friends from the East arrived 
demanding a glimpse of a studio. Dor- 
othy obtained a pass and took them for 
a tour of the Paramount lot. 

All her childhood ambitions were 
rekindled. Before she left the last set, 
she approached the director and asked 
for a job—offering to start anywhere. 
She was told she might find an opening 
in the stenographic department, typing 
scripts. ‘Thus came the second step, in- 
volving seven years of hard work and 
study. 

“Some may think that a stenographer 
typing scripts is pigeonholed for life,” 
says Miss Arzner, in commenting on 
this phase of her climb to fame. “But 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Those Women at Washington 


HAT has happened in this country between 

WW the third and fourth Conferences on the Cause 

and Cure of War is a splendid example of 
how women can rally round a cause in which they 
believe. In 1928, representatives of the organizations 
in the Conference decided to put their strength into 
an effort to create public opinion for the Paris Pact. 
Their campaign throughout the country was orderly, 
efficient, effective. Regional, state and local meetings 
were held. Each meeting endorsed the resolution ask- 
ing for ratification of the treaty—sometimes after weeks 
of careful consideration. So the women came together 
at Washington. They came with 12,533 resolutions 
representing that number of meetings. These results 
were marshalled before senators and congressmen. And 
though the women make no attempt to itemize their 
influence, there can be no doubt of the effectiveness 
of their appearance with their evidence in the halls of 
Congress. 

These women represent ten important organizations, 
and, because of the way in which the campaign for 
the treaty was carried out, state by state, it is true 
that the women at Washington really represented the 
enormous memberships back of them. None of these 
organizations is a peace society. Their major interests 
are education, religious work, trade unionism, better 
business opportunities, temperance, citizenship, club 
activities, etc. Each has a department concerned with 
peace and international relations. Each is an organi- 
zation representative of average, progressive American 
womanhood, concerned in the business of making the 
world a better place to live in, and deeply conscious 
that peace is essential to its program. An important 
difference between them and the long list of women’s 
organizations now lined up in support of the cruiser 
bill, is that these latter are largely organizations in- 
timately connected with war. This is not to say that 
the members are not interested in peace, but merely 
that in the nature of the case the emphasis in their as- 
sociations is on war. After all, one does not look to 
Army or Navy, however much their members may love 
peace, for leadership in peace movements. 


* * * 


Concerning “Self-Defense” 


HE right of self-defense, whether of an indi- 
vidual or a nation, is a universal instinct; so 
much so, that a proposal even to discuss the sub- 
ject arouses fear. Yet every war of modern times has 
been fought under the claim of self-defense. The 
cataclysm of the World War was no exception. All 
the Allied nations were fighting to defend their right 
of existence, and the peoples of Germany and other 


Central Powers were just as convinced that they were 
fighting in defense of their countries. 

If war should come again, it is certain that the 
offending power will claim, and very likely believe, 
that it is striking to defend itself. Here is the big- 
gest single loophole left by all the peace treaties, and it 
offers an excuse for aggression by any nation which 
feels itself aggrieved. 

The right of self-defense may be inherent, but where 
does it begin and where does it end? When is it 
self-defense and when is it aggression? What and 
where are the boundaries of self-defense? Can any 
nation be trusted to be the only judge of its rights? 

This question was a part of the plan for study which 
was recommended by the Committee of Findings to 
the Fourth Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 
in January, but it was voted down. Yet unless some 
definition of self-defense and some agreement as to its 
limitations are accepted by the nations, the most fre- 
quent reason for making war legally will continue to 
exist. The only possible way to avoid trouble, in Mrs. 
Catt’s words, is, “to include quarrels involving self- 
defense in the treaties.” A study of “the fallacies that 
support the doctrine of self-defense as a necessary ex- 
ception of peace agreements,’ would have added to the 
value of the work for peace of the organizations com- 
prising the Cause and Cure of War Conference. 


a & * 


Life Sentences 
Tt =, recent sentences of life imprisonment in 


two states have roused wide discussion, most of 

it highly unfavorable. One was in the case of 
a boy of fourteen, of York, Pennsylvania, tried for 
participation in murder springing out of a belief in 
witchcraft. Even if the evidence had been more 
damning on the point of premeditation, one would 
still question the psychology, the sense, the justice and 
humanity of holding a child of fourteen to full moral 
responsibility—to the extent of sending him to prison 
for life. 

The other case is that of a Michigan woman con- 
victed as a fourth offender under the new criminal 
code of that state for the sale of two pints of liquor. 
Comment on this case has been stormy — partly 
because the always controversial subject of the pro- 
hibition law is involved, partly because the issue of 
special sympathy for a woman offender has been 
injected into it. We have no patience whatever with 
the idea of sympathy toward any offender on sex 
grounds. But we do question whether the punish- 
ment fits the crime when a life sentence is imposed 
for four violations of the liquor law. And the ques- 
tion is emotionally heightened by contemplation of the 
wholesale immunity of violators on a large scale. 
While such a law stands it should be enforced, but we 
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are glad to observe that the governor has recommended, 
to the legislature a modification of the code in that 
respect. The life sentence is too grave and terrible 
to be imposed for less than full cause, on clearly 
responsible persons. 

* * * 


Sidewalk Zoning 


ETROIT’S plan 
D for regulation of 

sidewalk traffic 
should appeal to the 
world’s shoppers—women. 
The plan was installed 
for the Christmas season 
at the suggestion of Con- 
sulting Traffic Engineer 
H. M. Gould, and _ has 
proved so successful that 
it is to be adopted per- 
manently. It works this way: Sidewalks on the chief 
shopping avenue are marked out into three lanes— 
one for northbound pedestrians, one for southbound, 
and an inside lane where window shoppers can loiter 
to their hearts’ content. At street intersections painted 
footprints direct people into the right lane, and signs 
explain the meaning of the traffic divisions. The ex- 
periment has resulted in greater ease, speed, safety for 
bundles, purses and person. From studying its pic- 
ture and reading about it, we warmly commend side- 
walk zoning to other large cities. 


2K * *K 


Protection for Old Age 


N spite of all our vaunted prosperity, economic se- 

curity among the workers in the United States is 

strikingly lacking. Standards of living among the 
working classes are higher than ever before, but the 
tragedy of being fired and unable to find a job, of be- 
ing incapacitated by sickness with nothing ahead, or of 
reaching old age without resources, is the common ex- 
perience of the majority of workers at some time in 
their lives. 

Methods used by older nations to give some security 
in such cases have not been adopted here. Both Eng- 
land and Germany have a universal insurance which 
gives a certain amount of maintenance during unem- 
ployment and for sickness or old age when wage-earn- 
ing is impossible; but in the United States such meas- 
ures are considered Socialistic, or at least paternalistic. 
Even government employment offices to help minimize 
the time of unemployment are few and far between. 

Yet every worker must face the probability that mis- 
fortune will come some time, and there is always little 
leeway in earnings with which to provide for old age. 
The Federal Trade Commission, in an analysis of the 
estates of deceased persons in fifteen different states, 
found that 76.5 per cent of those who had died Jeft no 
estate whatever. In New York City it is estimated 
that workers are employed an average of only 63 per 
cent of the time. 

Whether this lack of economic security in the rich- 
est country in the world is responsible for the lawless- 
ness and criminality rampant in the United States, as 
suggested by Sidney and Beatrice Webb in Charles 





Beard’s recent book, ““Whither Mankind,” no one can 
prove; but workers in this country have become used to 
certain standards of living, and where even a livelihood 
cannot be obtained by work, easy money is too often 
gained by lawlessness or crime. And the records of our 
courts show that many such criminals succeed in get- 
ting away with it. 

It would seem to be the concern of a democratic 
government to devise some means of economic security, 
to aid the worker to find employment and to assist him 
in planning for the disability of sickness and old age. 
These are problems of us all as a people. 


% ce * 


“Obscene?” ‘ 
? 


S information about sex necessarily “obscene” ? 
If the recent indictment of Mrs. Mary Ware 
Dennett for circulation through the mails of her 

pamphlet, ‘““The Sex Side of Life,” is upheld, it will 
force the conclusion that this is the official view. 

This pamphlet was originally published as an ar- 
ticle in a medical magazine, which enthusiastically 
suggested its distribution in pamphlet form. For 
about ten years it has been in circulation—threugh 
colleges, theological schools, Y. M. C. <A.’s and 
Y. W. C. A.’s. It has been endorsed by social workers, 
by educators, parents, publishers of note. All of 
a sudden, on the complaint of a person of unknown 
identity, it has been labeled “obscene, lewd, lascivious 
and filthy, vile and indecent.” 

A primer of twenty-three pages, including four 
charts, the pamphlet is simple, direct, explicit, with 
scientifically precise names. Written for young peo- 
ple in their teens, with an introduction to their elders 
confronting the question, ‘““What shall we tell our 
children ?”— it offers clear instruction with a remark- 
able wholesomeness and sanity, without sentimentality 
and on a high moral plane. If this is “obscene,” then 
what are elders to give young people when they de- 
mand facts? It will be a great pity if parents and 
teachers are deprived of this means of solving a diffi- 
cult problem. 


* * * 


Women and Their Money 
"T ODAY over a million women make separate 


income tax returns to the United States 

Treasury,” said Mrs. John F. Sippel, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, in a 
recent speech. Though we pause to groan over the 
mental anguish involved in that process, we are struck 
by what it means in a new economic status for women. 
“Approximately one-half of the stock of various lead- 
ing American corporations,” says Mrs. Sippel, “is 
ewned by women and there is every reason to 
believe that bonds are even more extensively held by 
women.” For contrast, turn to Miss Gee’s article, 
page 16, about situations in which women may not 
own even the wages they earn. Both sides of the 
picture are true. Noblesse oblige. As women become 
more independent and self-reliant, let them work to 
free less fortunate ones from legal conditions that are 
a survival of darker days. There is still considerable 


“freeing” to be done. 
4 
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Jury Service Deferred 


N 1869, in the territory of Wyoming, six men and six 
women were drawn on a jury in a murder case. After 
two and one-half days and nights of deliberation a ver- 

dict of manslaughter was returned. In the meantime the 
sheriff had solved a problem. The jury was retired in two 
rooms at the leading hotel, with a man bailiff on guard at the 
door of the men’s room, and a woman bailiff at the door of 
the women’s room. The case became celebrated, and we are 
told that “King William of Prussia sent a congratulatory 
cable to President Grant upon this evidence of progress, en- 
lightenment and civil liberty in America.” 

Women were drawn for jury service in Wyoming as a 
natural corollary to the responsibilities of suffrage already ex- 
tended to them in the territory. It is said also that enemies 
of woman suffrage had been instrumental in having them 
called to serve, hoping in that way to discredit the participa- 
tion of women in public affairs generally. Be that as it may, 
the women served with credit to themselves and to the satisfac- 
tion of the court, one of the justices particularly assuring them 
that their service was needed in the effort to secure a law- 
abiding community. 

Jury service follows so naturally upon the responsibilities 
of voting citizenship—‘“electors” and “legal voters” are terms 
commonly used in jury statutes—that it seemed a foregone 
conclusion that after suffrage was won women would be ad- 
mitted to jury service without further argument. After the 
passage of the Nineteenth Amendment it was found that the 
phraseology of state statutes and constitutions in numerous 
cases required amendment or interpretation before the eligi- 
bility of women to jury service could be affirmed, but by the 
end of 1921 this was established in at least nineteen states and 
there was hope of favorable ruling by the courts in several 
others. Moreover, experience with mixed juries in the states 
where they had been tried indicated that there would be no 
reasonable objection to the extension of the system generally. 


HIS comfortable prospect has been rudely shattered. It 

may appear laughable, after an election in which women’s 
votes proved so decisive, that the participation of women in 
ordinary civic responsibilities should not be generally accepted 
and acceptable. It is laughable, it is ironic, and it is a chal- 
lenge. For since 1921 the record of legislation for the service 
of women on juries is a story not of victories, but of repeated 
defeats, very little lightened by questionable success in one 
state and in the District of Columbia, and especially discour- 
aging because of loss of ground in others. The explanation 
lies, not in any doubt of the success of women as jurors—for 
the record is overwhelmingly assuring as to that—but precisely 
in those pseudo-gallant, belittling, antiquated prejudices which 
delayed the granting of suffrage for so many bitter years. 

In 1927 the Washington Board of Trade, ot as en- 
lightened as King William of Prussia a half century ago, 
entreated President Coolidge not to sign a bill then before him 
for jury service in the District of Columbia, pointing out, 


quite incorrectly, that it “not only confers the right, but 
imposes the obligation of jury service on women.” ‘The Board 
continued, “Entirely aside from women’s physical and nervous 
structure, which are not calculated for service in the jury 
room, as distinguished from the jury box, the Board of Trade 
feels that extended service in trials requiring jurists to remain 
out for a considerable period of time would impose an unneces- 
sary strain and obligation upon women.” ‘To his credit the 
President was not moved by these arguments and signed the 
bill—which unfortunately, however, is of the ‘‘permissive” 
type which recognizes women at best.as a kind of “play 
citizen.” 

Do women want to serve as jurors? Do men? There has 
been in history one referendum on the question: “Do you wish 
to be made subject to jury service?” It was submitted to the 
women voters—not to the men voters—of Alaska, and the 
result was 1,164 votes in favor and 579 opposed. Thereupon 
the legislature graciously enacted a jury service law of the 
permissive type. 


N Minnesota the League in 1921 was successful in securing 
a jury service statute. In the next session it found that 
House Bill No. 1 was a measure to exempt women from 
service in ‘‘salacious cases.’” When the hearing was held the 
committee room was packed with women all opposing the bill. 
“Women should by all means serve on juries where a sex case 
is involved.” “Personally, I should prefer not to serve on a 
sex case. However, I believe it to be more just to the women 
involved to have some women on the jury.”’ This bill died in 
committee. 

In 1928 the League in that state found that in nineteen of 
the eighty-seven counties women were not being called for 
jury service in spite of the provisions of the law. The chair- 
man of the Legal Status Committee wrote to all the county 
attorneys quoting a court decision to the effect that a jury 
drawn from a panel from which women’s names have been 
excluded is open to challenge and citing a recent case in which 
a motion to quash such a panel had been sustained and the 
entire panel discharged. 

In South Dakota at this moment League members are cir- 
culating jury service petitions just as women circulated suf- 
frage petitions ten years ago. Student members of the League 
at Huron College have been especially active. They simply 
cannot understand why a jury service measure should have 
been twice defeated. 

Women do want jury service—not because they think jury 
service is a pleasant or an easy thing but because, being voters. 
they mean to be citizens in the full responsible sense of the 
term. Of the state Leagues, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Missouri (which has secured a specific pledge 
in the Republican State platform), Montana, New York, 
South Dakota and Vermont at least are expected to support 
jury service bills in the 1929 sessions of their legislatures. 
Good fortunes to their efforts!—G. H. 
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Debating the Peace Pact 


HEN on January 3rd the Senate turned to the con- 

sideration of the General Pact for the Renunciation 

of War the galleries (vere full to overflowing and long 
lines of people waited in the hall, hoping for a chance to 
enter—another proof of public interest in the Pact. 

From the outset of the debate, it became plain that the 
chief issue was whether or not the Senate would insist upon 
some form of reservation or resolution designed to restrict the 
scope of the Treaty. That the Treaty in some form or other 
would be ratified, few people doubted. ‘The widespread, pop- 
ular support it had received made it almost unthinkable that 
any considerable number of senators would outrage their con- 
stituents by voting against it. Opposition therefore was likely 
to be more subtle. 

Even before the Christmas holidays a resolution had been 
introduced by Senator Moses which, if adopted, would have 
the effect of leaving almost every kind of war outside the 
scope of the Peace Pact. To pass such a resolution was 
obviously the aim of the’ Treaty opponents. 

Shortly after Senator Borah, who was in charge of the 
Treaty in the Senate, finished his account of the history of 
the Pact, he encountered a storm of questions which indicated 
that the “resolutionists’ were not asleep: 

Does the Treaty permit wars of self-defense, not merely 
in defense of United States territory, but also wars in 
“defense” of American trade and shipping, American lives and 
property in foreign lands, American interests in every part 
of the globe? Does the 
Treaty permit wars in de- 
fense of the Monroe Doc- 
trine? 

Much to the chagrin of 
the liberal newspapers of 
the country, Mr. Borah 
said “Yes” to all of these 
questions. He maintained 
that the right of self-de- 
fense was inherent in every 
treaty, that in the case of 


this Treaty, each nation 
was to decide for itself 
what constitutes _ self-de- 


fense, and that therefore it 
would be up to the United 
States to decide, in any 
future emergency, whether 
self-defense included more 
than the defense of Amer- 
ican territory. He claimed 
that the Monroe Doctrine 
has always been part of 
our policy of self-defense, 
and that there was there- 
fore nothing in the Treaty 
that could prevent the 
United States from fighting a war in “defense” of that doc- 
trine, or that could make it illegal for us to interpret the 
Monroe Doctrine as we chose. 

The Peace Pact, as explained in this way by Senator 
Borah, did not resemble the Peace Pact as understood by 
some of its most ardent supporters. On the basis of his 
interpretation, every war, every use of force could be justified. 
As he himself admitted on the Senate floor, it would be per- 
missible to send warships as in 1914 to bombard Vera Cruz, 
or gunboats into China to protect American property. 

Even the World War would have been outside the scope 
the Peace Pact since each of the nations involved 
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claimed that it was fighting purely a war of self-defense. 
Such an interpretation coincided exactly with the wishes 
of the Treaty opponents under the leadership of Senators 
Reed, Moses, McLean, Bingham. The words uttered by a 
senator during the course of a debate, however, have no bind- 
ing effect in the future interpretation of a treaty. Senator 
Borah’s words, therefore, would be without permanent, legal 
significance—unless he could be made to incorporate them 
into a resolution or a committee report which could be given 
to the world as the Senate’s official understanding of the Pact. 
Many days of heated debate were devoted to just this impor- 
tant issue. Should the Senate pass a resolution restricting the 
scope of the Treaty in this manner? Up to the moment this 
article goes to the printer (January 14), it has not become 
clear whether the Treaty opponents command sufficient 
strength in the Senate to get their way in this matter. 
Another point repeatedly discussed has been the so-called 
British reservation, contained in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
reply to the invitation to sign the Pact. In this note Sir 
Austen explained that there were certain regions of the world 
so important to the welfare of the British Empire that his 
government would be unable to sign the Treaty unless it 
were clearly understood that England should retain liberty 
of action with regard to those regions. In the recent Senate 
discussions, some senators have argued that to ratify the treaty 
would be to give official recognition to this newly asserted 
“British Monroe Doctrine,” in which they claim to see all 
sorts of dangers for the future. Senator Blaine suggested that 
the Senate in ratifying the Treaty should expressly repudiate 
the British Doctrine. Sen- 
ator Borah replied that the 
British note merely out- 
lined some of the aspects of 
the British problem of de- 
fense, and that, just as we 
are entitled to decide what 
is self-defense so far as we 
are concerned, so the 
British are entitled to de- 
cide what is self-defense so 
far as they are concerned. 
Other questions were 
brought forward as matters 
requiring some sort of 
“interpretive resolution.” 
Some senators feared that 
the Treaty might involve 
the United States in 
League of Nations dis- 
putes, or that it might re- 
quire this country to aban- 
don its long-standing policy 
of neutrality, and take 
sides against any “offending 
nation.” To such fears, 
Senator Borah replied that 
since the United States is 
not a member of the League it cannot be bound by any future 
decisions of the League, treaty or no treaty. Other senators 
feared that the ratification of the Pact might lead this coun- 
try to become a member of the League at an early date, 
although it rests with the Senate itself to decide whether or 
not the United States shall ever join the League. 
—BEATRICE PITNEY. 
P. §.—On January 15 the Senate voted (85 to 1) for the 
Peace Pact. To bring the conflicting forces together, a com- 
mittee report embodying the Senate’s interpretation of the 
Treaty has been drawn up, but not voted upon. 
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Women Meet for Peace 


Fourth Conference 
on the 


Cause and Cure of War 


P on Capitol Hill the United 
States Senate ratified the Kel- 
logg peace pact and passed to its 
“unfinished business’’—the cruiser bill. 
Down in the Hotel Washington one 
thousand women assembled for the 
Fourth Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War hailed the Kellogg pact, 
in resolutions of congratulation to Sec- 
retary Kellogg and President Coolidge, 
as ‘the most important single step ever 
taken by the United States toward 
establishing the peace of the world.” 
But they, too, had work to face, and 
after this moment of rejoicing they 
passed to their unfinished business of 
studying, encouraging and _ supporting 
“all movements to build up the institu- 
tion of peace until,” as Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, their chairman, urged, 
“the last loopholes for war are closed.” 
When the Conference met a year ago, 
the Kellogg multilateral treaty was 
under severe criticism at home and 
abroad. At that time the delegates 
voted to make it their first business to 
educate public. sentiment-for the treaty. 
So strenuorsly did they work through 
their organizations that this year they 
met in Washington not only as a con- 
ference but as a crusade carrying the 
fruits of their labor to Congress. 


Encouraging the Senators 


HE first morning’s program was 

not a discussion of peace issues but a 
procession of delegates from forty-five 
out of forty-eight states to call on their 
respective senators with _ resolutions 
passed by women’s meetings in their 
states. The Cause and Cure of War 
Conference does-not claim the slightest 
influence in hastening the vote on the 
pact the next morning or in strengthen- 
ing the courage of wavering senators to 
vote for it without reservations. But 
no senator could have failed to be im- 
pressed by the tremendous evidence of 
resolutions in favor of the pact from an 
aggregate of 12,533 women’s meetings, 
representing hundreds of thousands of 
women’s voices lifted for peace. 


Thus the first work that the Confer- 
ence laid out for itself in 1928 came to 
a happy ending on the third day of its 
1929 gathering. The passing of the 
Pact for the Renunciation of War re- 
moves, as one speaker put it, “the threat 
lurking in American isolation and 
although we are still outside the League, 
puts us inside the will to peace.” 

But then to the loopholes. 

Professor John Holladay Latané, 
head of the History Department of 
Johns Hopkins University, and Pro- 


The member organizations of 
the Conference are: American 
Association of University Women, 
Council of Women for Home 
Missions, Federation of Woman's 
Boards of Foreign Missions of 
North America, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, National 
Board of the. Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, National 
Council of Jewish Women, Na- 
tional Federatian. of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs (new 
this year), National League of 
Women Voters, National Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, 
National Women’s Trade Union 
League. 


fessor of Law Edwin M. Borchard of 
Yale University, pointed out the dan- 
gers to peace in the desire to control 
territories for the sake of raw mate- 
rials and to protect American invest- 
ments. “Foreign investors feel safer 
when backed by a big navy,” declared 
Dr. Latané, and he proposed as the only 
way to stop up this source of trouble, 
making governments not responsible for 
squabbles that arise over private invest- 
ments. Dr. Borchard appealed for 
some regulation of international compe- 
tition, like the Sherman anti-trust law 
over domestic trade. 

An insidious menace to peace was de- 
scribed by John Nevin Sayre, vice-chair- 
man of the Committee on Militarism in 
Education, as the growing strength of 
compulsory Reserve Officers Training 
Corps in hundreds of our colleges and 
high schools, which breeds, he showed 
convincingly, “the militarist maladies of 
conscription, censorship and war spirit.” 

The whir of wings over America 


from military airplanes; chemical _re- 
searches that “have invented mustard 
gas which can and will be sprinkled from 
all airplanes upon a wide area, causing 
untold suffering to combatant and non- 
combatant alike; war publicity methods; 
big naval aspirations when our renuncia- 
tion of war should be the cause of di- 
minishing need of armament; the misun- 
derstanding that our undefined Monroe 
Doctrine causes in Latin-America—all 
these loopholes through which wars 
might burst were examined by the dele- 
gates. Nor were they content with a 
cursory glance—they looked at both 
sides, they pried into each “loophole” 
with searching questions. 

But over one gap yet to be closed in 
order to make world security bomb- 
proof, the delegates disagreed. 

“The loophole of self-defense,” de- 
clared Mrs. Catt in her opening mes- 
sage, “greatly weakens existing treaties 
and will prove a constant menace to the 
security of nations, and may, despite the 
peace agreements, involve the world in 
international war, each state claiming 
self-defense as its excuse.” 


The Gap of “Self-Defense” 


HEN, however, on the last day, 

the Findings Committee submitted 
as part of the program for future work 
“an examination of the fallacies that sup- 
port self-defense as a necessary exception 
to the operation of peace agreements,” 
the majority of delegates voted to strike 
out this section as “confusing the con- 
structive work” before them. Mrs. Catt 
herself, in a fearless and spirited state- 
ment after the vote was taken, repeated 
her own strong conviction that “self-de- 
fense’’ as an excuse for war should be 
submitted to arbitration like other 
causes. 

“T realize,” she said, “that I am ahead 
of average public opinion. But I know 
I am right. I would die for it. And 
sooner or later every woman in the 
world will come to it.” 

Fearing to impose her will on the 
convention as its leader, Mrs. Catt 
would not agree to a proposal to recon- 
sider the vote. The “unfinished busi- 
ness” of the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War is mapped out, there- 
fore, along two lines: “the support of 
movements to build up the institution of 
peace through more complete world 
agreements, and the frank discussion of 
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policies and practices which continue the 
war institution and postpone the build- 
ing of the peace institution.” 

The emphasis of study for the coming 
year and of the fifth conference, which 
will again be held in Washington, will 
be United States relations with vuther 
countries on this continent—Canada to 
the north and Mexico and Latin-Amer- 
ica to the south. Another educational 
campaign will be undertaken for ratifi- 
cation of the new arbitration and concil- 
iation agreements of the Pan-American 
Arbitration Conference. 


Final Election Returns 


| hageng women instead of seven will 
sit in Congress. On January 9, 
Mrs. William A. Oldfield, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, was sent to the House by a 
special election which was held, accord- 
ing to the state law, to confirm, her ap- 
pointment by the Governor as successor 
to her late husband. - She will sit in the 
present Congress afd the next. 

Fuller or revised reports also increase 
by eight the number of women in state 
legislatures. New Mexico does not de- 
serve the footnote in our January issue, 
“No Reply from New Mexico.” The 
answer from the Secretary of State came 
just as we had gone to press, naming 

STATE SENATOR 
Democrat—Mks. Louise H. Coe. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Mrs. Maria Cavanaugh, Mrs. 
Blanche S. Trigg; Republican—Mrs. C. M. 
Foraker. 

Other late comers to be added to our 
first list are a fourth woman representa- 
tive in Colorado, Mrs. Kitty Brighton, 
Democrat; two more in Nevada (mak- 
ing three in all), Lillie Pinger and 
Neva Waters, Republicans; and a sixth 
in Utah, Mrs. Martha Purcer, Demo- 
crat. 

Thus 13 women senators and 126 
women representatives were elected as 
state lawmakers in November, 1928. 
Adding the two women senators and the 
six women representatives who are 
“hold-overs” from previous elections, 
there will be a grand total of 147 women 
in thirty-eight state legislatures in 1929. 
No women will be seated in the legisla- 
tures of Alabama, Delaware, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
North Carolina, South Dakota and Ten- 
nessee. Republican women are in the 
majority. There will also be a fourth 
woman State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction—Katherine L. Craig, Re- 
publican, reelected in Colorado. 


Spreading Health Gospel 
ISS Sally Lucas Jean, former di- 


rector of the American CHILD 
HEALTH Association, has gone to the 
Philippine Islands as the guest of the 
Philippine Government, to organize a 
health education program in the schools. 


Miss Jean is associated with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, Na- 
tional Dairy Council and Cleanliness 
Institute as school health consultant. 


Divorce Up—Marriage Down 
IVORCES increased 6.2 per cent 


and marriages decreased one-fifth 
of one per cent throughout the nation 
in 1927, according to the Census Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
estimated population, however, for 1927, 
was 1,492,000 more than iri 1926, so 
that fairer figures are obtained by com- 
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parison with population—i. e., the num- 
ber of marriages per 1,000 of population 
was 10.12 in 1927 as against 10.27 in 
1926, and the number of divorces 1.62 
in 1927 as against 1.54 in 1926. Fewer 
divorces were reported in eight states. 


Mrs. Catt’s Birthday 


N January 9 fifty or sixty women 
made their way quietly to the 
home of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt in 
New Rochelle, to offer congratulations 
on the occasion of her seventieth birth- 
day. They were women bound to Mrs. 
Catt by the ties of work together for 
great causes—women to whom she had 
been leader or fellow-worker in crusades 
for suffrage, prohibition and peace. A 
representative of each of the organiza- 
tions cooperating in the Cause and Cure 
of War Conference, of which Mrs. Catt 
is founder and chairman, paid her brief, 
tender tribute. Then the birthday party 
took on an international aspect. That 
morning a hemlock tree had been planted 
in the lawn; in the afternoon, a bronze 
tablet for the tree was presented, on 
behalf of the international women whose 
leader Mrs. Catt was as founder and 
president of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. Then Rosa Manus, 


prime mover and hostess of the surprise 
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party, brought other tribute from 
abroad. Miss Manus, a vice-president 
of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, came from Holland for this 
occasion and for the Cause and Cure 
of War Conference. She brought from 
the women of the International Board 
—along with a charming story of how 
the plan grew—(1) a fascinating seed 
basket, gay with the flags of many na- 
tions, in which were assembled for Mrs. 
Catt’s garden choice seeds from the 
flower gardens of her friends overseas, 
(2) a collection of recipes, also interna- 
tional in range, (3) a hand-made, beau- 
tifully illuminated album bearing the 
tributes of all the organizations with 
which Mrs. Catt has worked or works 
—page after page of love, admiration, 
gratitude. A be-candled birthday cake 
of enormous proportions, done in suf- 
trage yellow and blue, was the center of 
the surprise tea table. And the final 
touch was the presentation of a movie 
taken last summer to show Mrs. Catt, 
peace leader, in her home and in the 
midst of Conference activities. 


Against Olympic Heroines 


*T°HE women’s division of the Na- 

tional Amateur Athletic Federation, 
at its annual meeting January 3-5, voted 
almost unanimously against competition 
of women athletes in Olympic games. 
The reasons given are that Olympic 
competition gives specialized training for 
the few only (as opposed to play for 
play’s sake for the many, which the di- 
vision sponsors), the opportunity afford- 
ed for the exploitation of girls and 
women, and the possibility of overstrain 
in training and contests. Since the 
United States will play host at the 1932 
Olympics to be held in Los Angeles, the 
women’s division adopted a second reso- 
lution offering to entertain women par- 
ticipants and asking an ‘opportunity to 
put on a festival with music, dancing 
and mass sports in conjunction with the 
games. The action of the women’s di- 
vision does not bar actual participants 
from Olympic games, since most are 
entered through the Amateur Athletic 
Union and its affiliated bodies, but it 
reaches teachers, playground instructors, 
leaders of Y. W. C. A. and other recrea- 
tional groups who are thereby asked to 
discourage women entrants. 


Lives of Service 


NNA C. MAXWELL, called the 

American Florence Nightingale, is 
dead at the age of seventy-seven, after a 
lifetime of service to others. For nearly 
thirty years Miss Maxwell was director 
of the Presbyterian Hospital School of 
Nursing. In the Spanish war she was 
head of 160 nurses at Camp Thomas, 
and in the World War, though barred 


from hospital work on account of her 
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age, she was active in designing the uni- 
forms of nurses who went to France and 
in obtaining military rank for the Army 
Nursing Corps. In her last years she 
perfected the. plans for an expanded 
nursing course at the New York Medi- 
cal Center, where the Anna C. Max- 
well Hall is named in her honor. 
Sophie Irene Loeb, who died on Janu- 
ary 18, was internationally known as 
President of the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of America. Throughout her 
lite she campaigned to keep needy chil- 
dren in their homes instead of institu- 
tions, and to her leadership is credited 
the New York widows’ pension act, 
which she helped administer for many 
years as President of the State Board 


of Child Welfare. 
Women Trade Commissioners 


THIRD woman, Miss Gudrun 

Carlson, of Minneapolis, has been 
appointed a U. S. Trade Commissioner. 
She will be stationed at Oslo, Norway. 
Two others, Miss A. Viola Smith and 
Elizabeth Hume, are already serving at 
Shanghai and Rome, respectively. 


Among Organizations 
The Call to Berlin 

HE International Alliance of Wom- 

en for Suffrage and Equal Citizen- 
ship has just issued a call to its affiliated 
bodies in forty-two countries to gather 
for its Eleventh Congress and twenty- 
fifth anniversary in Berlin, June 17 to 
22. More than one thousand women are 
expected to be present. 

Listing the gains in woman’s progress 
to be celebrated since the Alliance was 
started a quarter of a century ago, the 
call mentions that there is not a conti- 
nent where women do not vote, that 
there is not a profession which women 
have not entered, that the evil system of 
“regulation of vice” is rapidly disappear- 
ing, that in the majority of countries the 
civil capacity of women has been recog- 
nized and the citizenship of the married 
woman is no longer merged in that of 
her husband. 

“Our chief aim now,” continues the 
call, after pointing out the specific work 
still to be done, “is to interest and edu- 
cate women of all countries in the duties 
of citizenship whether they have or have 
not the vote.” 


Women’s International League 


THE need for enlightening the masses 
on the dangers to themselves of poison- 
ous gas and other modern means of war- 
fare was the subject stressed by the con- 
vention of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, held in 
January at Frankfurt-am-Main. 


Board Meeting of G. F. W. C. 


To foster closer world contacts, Mrs. 
John F. Sippel, new president of the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
at the annual mid-winter board meeting 
outlined various international moves 
which the Federation plans. Among 
them is a project for asking sixty-eight 
clubs in sixteen countries outside the 
United States to form federations in 
their own countries with which the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs will 
affiliate, the holding of a conference with 
Latin-American women, the preparation 
of a program of study dealing with Latin 
America, and the establishment of Euro- 
pean college exchange scholarships. 


League Radio Hour 


On January 8 the weekly half-hour 
radio program conducted by the League 
of Women Voters began again. Every 
fortnight it reports ‘““What Congress is 
doing,” while the other programs are 
given to the discussion, by at least two 
speakers each time, of some contro- 
versial subject. The time is 7 to 7:30 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time, every 
Tuesday on WEAF, New York; WRC, 
Washington, and nineteen associated 
stations of the National Broadcasting 
System. Monthly programs may be 
secured from the Radio Committee, 
National League of Women Voters, 347 
East 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE National Child Labor Commit- 
tee is using the radio too. On January 
28 Dorothy Canfield Fisher made “A 
Plea for Normal Childhood” in honor of 


Child Labor Day. 
Foreign Notes 


England—Alderman Mrs. Crichton is 
the newly elected Lord Mayor of York, 
according to Jus Suffragii. Norwich and 
Liverpool have previously had women 
lord mayors, and Norwich is now the 
first city in the Kingdom to appoint a 


woman sheriff, Miss Mabel Clarkson. 


Russia—The tenth anniversary of the 
first Congress of Working and Peasant 
Women, which was celebrated in No- 
vember, pointed attention to the advance 
of women in Russia. In 1925, 174 
women served as presidents of local Sov- 
iets. Last year such posts were held by 
641 women. Six years ago only 46 out 
of every 1,000 voters in peasant districts 
were women. Last year 299 were 
women, while in the cities more women 
than men, 507 out of every thousand, 
participated in the Soviet elections. The 
price of the new freedom is reflected, 
perhaps, in the greater numbers of 
women seeking work. Unemployment 
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International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, Berlin, 
Germany, June 17-22, 1929, 


Parents’ Exposition of the United Parents 
Association, New York, February 23-March 
2, 1929. 
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figures show that forty per cent of per- 
sons looking for jobs are women and 
that it takes an unemployed woman 
twelve and a half months to find one. 

Madame Catherine Breshkovsky, Rus- 
sian reformer and early revolutionist, 
celebrated her eighty-fifth birthday on 
January 26 by receiving good-will letters 
and telegrams from her friends through- 
out Europe and the United States. 
Many letters contained contributions for 
her schools for poor children. 





Canada—Nearly all the women lead- 
ers in Canada who were in public life 


met defeat in recent elections. Miss 
Agnes McPhail, M. P., is the only 


woman in the House of Commons. 


Brazil—Coming back from South 
America, where he traveled as a member 
of Mr. Hoover’s good will party, Mr. 
Will Irwin brings an exciting story of 
suffrage. As Journal readers know, the 
feminist movement has been gaining 
rapidly in Brazil in the past few years, 
and shortly over a year ago the state 
of Rio Grande do Norte decided to let 
women vote. A senator was then elected 
in that state. His defeated opponent 
contested the seat on the ground that 
the women had no legal right to vote, 
got out an injunction, and the case is 
now up to the Supreme Court. The 
whole question turns on a matter of 
grammar, for the Constitution of Brazil 
says that every citizen has a right to 
vote. Heretofore the Portuguese word 
for citizen has been interpreted as mas- 
culine. The point of grammar _ is 
whether it can not be interpreted as of 
both genders. If the Supreme Court 
says it can’t, the women of Rio Grande 
do Norte lose their votes. If it says it 
can, then the women of all Brazil will 
automatically be enfranchised. 


Odds and Ends 


SPARROWS, starlings and other birds 
in New York City had a Merry Christ- 
mas, thanks to the New York Women’s 
League for Animals. Christmas trees 
bearing seeds and choice bits of suet con- 
tributed by children, were installed by 
the League in twenty-five city play- 
grounds. 


How much tin will spoil a silk dress? 
Miss Winifred Mather Forbes, awarded 
the textile standardization fellowship by 
the textile section of the American Home 
Economics Association, will study at 
Pennsylvania State College to find the 
limit of tin that can be safely mixed 
with silk or artificial silk. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Massachusetts bar, the list of 307 per- 
sons taking examinations is headed by a 
woman, Celia Raphael. She is also the 
youngest of the group, being twenty-one. 
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What Our Guarantors Think 


We have set aside this corner for our Guarantors—the women behind 
the Woman’s Journal. As leaders in their communities, we feel they 
have original opinions or “pet enthusiasms” which the rest of us 
would find stimulating. Two speak below on subjects dear to them. 


Mary Otis WILLCOXx 


Only woman trustee of Tuskegee and former 
New York suffrage officer, on 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


N the course of the past twenty years, 
it has been my good fortune to visit 
Tuskegee Institute many times. The 

Trustees, white and Negro, from the 
North and the South, assemble for their 
annual meeting, the election of officers, 
and the ceremonies attending Founders’ 
Day, which is held in memory of Booker 
T. Washington and on his birthday. 

In no place ‘is the spirit of hospitality 
more insistent than in Tuskegee. Every 
student is imbued with a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the comfort of the guests. 
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Every boy and girl among them realizes 
that these men and women are their 
friends and have their welfare at heart, 
and in the true Negro spirit they show 
their gratitude and loyalty. 

The Campus is situated on top of a 
rolling hill, the principal buildings being 
built in a wide sweep with fine stretches 
of lawn and ample plantings of shade 
trees. Stretching off into the horizon lie 
the farm lands and barns, the trades 
school buildings filling the middle dis- 
tance. The largest part of the erection 
ot these buildings has been done by stud- 
ent labor, the plans and architectural 
drawings being made in the Department 
of Architecture. 

Every student, besides the A. B. C. of 
education, learns to work with the hands. 
He or she works at many trades, event- 
ually specializing in one. They all farm 


and care for the cattle and hens. The 
boys carpenter and lay brick, make 
harness and mend automobiles. They 


paint and print and cobble and tailor. 

The girls wash and iron and cook, 
make dresses and mend their clothes. 
They weave and make baskets, they 
make and trim their hats, they have 
courses in domestic economics and_ in 
homemaking. And for those who wish 
to become trained nurses, there is an 
excellent training school in the Tuskegee 
Hospital—almost the only hospital in 
the vicinity where colored patients are 
admitted. 

The Trustees and their guests are 
lodged in the big building where the 
girls’ trades are taught, and as home- 
making and housekeeping are major sub- 
jects, every facility is afforded. There 
are bedrooms, single and in suites, plainly 
but charmingly furnished and fitted even 
to the little work baskets on the bureaus. 
The big reception room with its gener- 
ous open fire and comfortable chairs sup- 
plements the hearty welcome which is 
extended to all comers by every man, 
woman or child within Tuskegee’s gates. 

The guest dining-room and the “prac- 
tice” kitchens are under this roof, and 
it is part of the duty of the senior class 
to cook and serve the meals and to keep 
the rooms in order, and they do it as if 
each girl was personally responsible for 
the comfort of each guest. 

The work in the school rooms is most 
interesting and has a direct bearing on 
the work of the farm and the shop. One 
class had been planting cabbages in quin- 
cunx order in the field, and their arith- 
metic lesson was based on -how many 
cabbages could be planted in a given field 
in that order. Another class had been 
setting shafts to a wagon, earlier in the 
day, and they were calculating the angle 
which the shaft bore to the body by geo- 
metrical calculation. Another class was 
learning, from books, the life and habits 
of the grasshopper and the boll weevil, 
the practical application of which would 
be carried out in the fields. 

But the most outstanding and never 
to be forgotten thing about Tuskegee, 
next, that is, to the kindliness and the 
wonderful spirit which pervade the 
whole institution, is the singing in the 
Chapel. Imagine the beautiful Negro 
spirituals sung by fifteen hundred fresh 
young voices, voices that have the pecu- 
liar sweetness and fullness and melody 
which come from Negro throats alone. 


The choir sings, the quartette of male 
voices and the student body, men and 
girls, take up the refrain, till you feel 
that you are on the very threshold ready 
“To walk into Jerusalem just like 
john.” 


Susan F. Hipparp 


Prominent in National and Illinois Leagues of 
Women Voters and ardent peace advocate, on 


PEACE PROGRESS 


EN years have passed since peace 

was declared after the most de- 
vastating war of history. So 
universal was the participation that 


practically the whole world has had to 
put forth great effort toward rehabili- 


+ 
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tation and reconstruction and toward 
devising means to prevent another 
such debacle. It is not too soon to 


take stock of the assets and liabilities of 
the years—to consider what has been 
accomplished in the direction of peace. 
It has been a period of tremendous 
changes. There have been serious fail- 
ures, among which are the abstention 
of the United States and Soviet Russia 
from full cooperation with the other 
states of the world through the League 
of Nations, the World Court and the 
International Labor Office; and the fail- 


ure of several disarmament efforts, 
notably the Three Power Conference in 
1927. 


There have also been a number of 
successes, and we may take courage 
from them. Since the war there have 
been completed treaties for submission 
of the states to peaceful settlements, un- 
precedented in number and of wider 

(Continued on page 46) 
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A Queen’s Biography —A 
Bible Story, 1928—A Different 
View of India — Limelight 
Seekers—Thirteen Thrillers 


OST conspicuous among the books 
waiting their turn on our crowded 
bookshelf is ‘Elizabeth and Essex,” an- 
other biography of a great queen by 
Lytton Strachey, author of “Queen Vic- 
toria.”’ He gives it as subtitle the phrase, 
“A Tragic History,” and so it is: this 
dramatic story of a young man’s rise to 
power and greatness as Elizabeth’s be- 
loved favorite and the people’s idol, and 
his plunge to disgrace and death, through 
a mixture of outright treason and amaz- 
ing indiscretion. Essex is presented as a 
man of great charm, great recklessness, 
impulsive and generous, ill-balanced, ill- 
controlled, full ef contradictions, dash- 
ing from one extreme to another. In 
sharp contrast is Francis Bacon, brilliant, 
subtle, intricate, calculating, whom Essex 
had befriended but who as counsel for 
the prosecution nevertheless swung the 
treason trial against his benefactor. 
Chief interest in the picture and inter- 
pretation of Elizabeth lies in the presen- 
tation of her indecisiveness. Though it 
gave to Essex and others the misleading 
impression that they might dominate her, 
it was ‘‘merely an incredibly elaborate 
facade” behind which “all was iron.” 
For the most part, the book has 
absorbing interest. Here and there this 
reader found the detail too elaborate. As 
in “Queen Victoria,” Mr. Strachey gains 
both color and authority by extensive 
quotation from letters and papers of the 
period—the letters of Cecil, Bacon, 
Essex and Elizabeth; but these are not 
so effective as in the earlier book because 
the unfamiliarity of the Elizabethan 
English makes them hard reading, and, 
when the quotations are numerous and 
protracted, sometimes chills the interest. 
On the whole one feels that the second 
biography falls a little short of the 
standard set by “Queen Victoria’; but 
granting that, one still has a book that 
stands head and shoulders above most 
biographies. 


HERE has been a vogue lately for 
showing up great historical char- 
acters. Some of it is done in serious 
biographical or historical form, some 
with the light touch of fiction. It is in 


i ‘ELIZABETH: 


QUEEN of ENGLAND 





Queen Elizabeth, who with her favorite, Es- 


sex, is the subject of the brilliant new 
biography by Lytton Strachey. 


fiction that King David “gets his” in 
“Giant Killer,” a novel by Elmer Davis, 
which presents the King of Judah and 
Israel as a brilliant politician and a most 
able four-flusher. According to Elmer 
Davis, David didn’t even kill Goliath, 
but, coming along opportunely, cut off 
his head and garnered the credit. It is 
Joab, the ‘‘second man in Israel,’’ who 
does most of the actual work, while 
David, the artist, makes songs, makes 
love, but also at the critical moments 
makes the telling decisions. So far as 
events go, Mr. Davis follows the Bible 
narrative closely, and has_ evidently 
studied his histories carefully. He tells 
his story in modern vernacular, into 
which actual quotations from the Bible 
story fit tellingly. David, Joab and 
Bathsheba may or may not have been 
what he says, but they are part of an 
unusually well-told and interesting story. 


ET us go to India to find a mean- 

ing in that vast country that the 

books now tumbling from the presses do 

not convey. We need not stir from our 

chairs to do that. We can read Walde- 
mar Bonsel’s “dn Indian Journey.” 

It takes a man of great gifts to find 
the meaning in India that he found. But 
then he has great gifts. His book is 
the account of how he used them, in 
country dwellings, in the jungle, float- 
ing across the lagoons, in conversations 
with Panya, his “boy,” and with 
Mangesho Rao, the Brahmin. In using 


these gifts, he received gifts in return. 
For what he had to offer in the way of 
humility, wonder and_ understanding 
was recompensed in kind. He saw In- 
dia, here and there, as if he were not 
a white man. He partook of its subtle, 
teeming and mysterious life. 

In the discussion of India’s political 
and social problems that has been given 
such momentum by Katherine Mayo’s 
“Mother India,” it is well to find a 
book like this, that concerns the hills, 
the obscurity of the jungle where the 
beast reigns, the lagoons, the ancient 
towns and the speech of those who live 
in them. Reading it, one doubts whether 
correcting sanitary conditions there and 
passing socially progressive laws will 
change the essential life of this ancient 
civilization, 


HE story of Victoria Woodhull 

and her sister, Tennessee Claflin, 

atterward Lady Cooke, as told by 
Emanie Sachs in “The Terrible Siren,” 
is an amazing one, more lurid and ex- 
travagant than any shilling shocker. 

Victoria Woodhull was born of “‘gut- 
ter folk” in Ohio and married at fifteen 
to Doctor Woodhull. The two sisters 
made a precarious living as spiritualists, 
clairvoyants and magnetic healers. Vic- 
toria came to New York with Doctor 
Woodhull and a Colonel Blood with 
whom she lived for many years. Here 
she and her sister were set up as Wall 
Street brokers by Commodore Vander- 
bilt. 

From tips on the stock market and 
supposed blackmailing, the sisters made 
plenty of money, which they spent 
lavishly. They started Woodhull and 
Claflin’s Weekly, which seems to have 
been a scandal sheet worse than any 
modern tabloid. Through the paper and 
on the platform (Victoria was a gifted 
orator) they preached spiritualism, 
woman’s rights and free love. The 
Beecher-Tilton scandal, with which Vic- 
toria was intimately connected, filled 
many issues of the Weekly. 

The entire Claflin family went to 
court on every pretext, both against each 
other and against the outside world. 
For months at a time the two sisters 
occupied the front pages of newspapers. 
Always seeking the limelight, Victoria 
attached herself to the suffrage move- 
ment and announced her candidacy for 
the President of the United States. At 
a time when the National Suffrage 
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Association was holding a convention in 
\Vashington, she appeared on the scene 
and presented a memorial to Congress 
asking for the right to vote under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Suffragists were divided about 
accepting her support, but Susan B. An- 
thony’s strong influence and common 
sense kept this organization free from 
the entanglement. 

After nearly exhausting the American 
public, the sisters went to England, and 
in 1863 Victoria married into an old, 
highly respectable, conservative English 
family—a husband who adored her to 
the end. But it was a wild life she 
led him! She instituted one lawsuit 
after another trying to vindicate her 
reputation. One suit was against the 
British Museum, of which her husband 
was a director, for defamation of char- 
acter, because they possessed pamphlets 
telling her history. 

She now was an apostle of purity and 
monogamy. After her husband’s death 
she inherited his large fortune and lived 
tor thirty years as the great lady of an 
English countryside, but always busy 
with attempts to clear her name. Her 
audacity, her dauntlessness when her lies 
were discovered, seem only to have been 
equaled by her powers of fascination. 

The story should be a thrilling and 
absorbing one not only because of the 
strangeness of the tale, but because it 





You want a career— 
but which one? 


This book will help the independent 
woman choose her lifework wisely— 


AN OUTLINE OF 


CAREERS 


for WOMEN 


Edited by DORIS E. FLEISCHMAN 


The ambitious girl can now find out 
from women who have succeeded in 
various professions exactly what the 
work of each is and how far a wom- 
an can go in it. 


Among the 43 contributors are 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jane 
Cowl, Judge Jean Norris. Advertis- 
ing, Architecture, Art, Banking, Cos- 
tume Design, Editorial Work, Interior 
Decoration, the Stage, Journalism, 
Music, Radio—these are only a few 
of the occupations that are helpfully 
explained in this book which every 


modern woman should own. A? all 
bookstores. $3.00. 
Doubleday Doran & Co. 
Publishers 


Garden City, N. Y. 


involves a curious time in American his- 
tory when wild beliefs and daring social 
experiments were common. But it is 
confused and boresome in the telling— 
endless characters clutter the pages, 
quotations from newspapers, letters and 
pamphlets are over-profuse, and the re- 
sult is halting and ineffective. 


HE subtitle of “The Second Amer- 

ican Caravan” is “A Year Book of 
American Literature.” To those un- 
familiar with “The First American 
Caravan” this description may prove 
misleading. Its 864 pages do not provide 
a survey of published literature. Al is 
original and the greater part is written 
by men and women who have for good 
or for ill dispensed with the formulas 
of standardized magazine prose and 
poetry. Of the sixty writers represented, 
some are “discoveries” of the editors, 
others, such as Lewis Mumford, Mor- 
ley Callaghan, Robert Frost, Sherwood 
Anderson, have already established their 
reputations. Their contributions make 
a cargo of gold and of dross. 


Thirteen Thrillers 
By M. C. 


HEN President-elect Hoover re- 

tires (we mean to bed), he reads, 
according to a newspaper story we saw, 
several pages of some portentous volume 
on engineering, government or - eco- 
nomics, and then tops off with a few 
pages of the latest detective story. True 
or not, it helped to swing our vote! 
Then there’s Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Mrs. Catt spends her life speaking and 
writing against bloodshed, yet she loves 
nothing better than a brutal murder on 
page 1. Secretary Kellogg, too, while 
publicly urging nations to renounce kill- 
ing as a means of settling disputes, pri- 
vately (so the prying press informs us 
again) prefers a gory murder mystery 
to any other plot. 

Anyway, you do not have to sneak 
away from a bookstore with a lowbrow 
inferiority complex if you happen to be 
carrying “The Carmine Crime” under 
your arm. You can hold up your head 
with peace-makers, educators and states- 
men. 

The wave of crime fiction has risen 
higher every year since A. Conan Doyle 
detected our passion for tracking down 
villains. In the publishers’ fall cat- 
alogues we counted ninety-five titles 
of detective stories, and undoubtedly 


Elizabeth and Essex: Harcourt, Brace, New 
York, 1928. $3.75. 
, Giant Killer: John Day, New York. 1928. 
2.50. 

An Indian Journey: Boni, New York, 1928. 
$4.00. 

The Terrible Siren: Harper, New York, 
1928. $4.00. 

The Second American Caravan: Macaulay, 
New York, 1928. $5.00. 
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skipped a hundred more. ‘There's the 
Crime Club, sponsored by Doubleday, 
Doran, to sell its special brand of de- 
tective fiction, the E. P. Dutton AZys- 
tery of the Month, and a Detective 
Story Club which endorses certain 
books. Sleuth specialists make high 
profits, since even the most halting de- 
tective story by an unknown writer runs 
into twice as many copies as another 
type of novel under the — conditions, 
while a “hit” like the “Greene Murder 
Case’ or the “Canary Murder Case,” 
S. S. Van Dine, means a sale of 
hundreds of thousands of copies. 

Many of these authors—J. S. Fletcher, 
Charles Barry, A. E. W. Mason— 
seem to turn out a story a month, and 
a fair proportion of this output is excit- 
ing. Incidentally, women, perhaps be- 
cause of their long apprenticeship in 
detail, are eminently successful in this 
field of writing. A detective story by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Agatha Chris- 
tie, Carolyn Wells, and, among the 
more recent popular authors, by Kay 
Cleaver Strahan or Frances Noyes Hart, 
is sure to be above the average. 

It’s a gamble, however, we have found 
from sad experience, to select a detective 
story from its title. Many plots are cut 
and dried, some outrage us with im- 
probabilities, others flop like an amateur 
omelette at the end, while any number 
cut across our personal feelings of what 

detective tale should really be. 

For instance, we refuse to read about 


Harry S. Keeler wins the Dutton Mystery 
Prize for January with 


THE SPECTACLES OF 
MR. CAGLIOSTRO 


Easily the most bewildering detective mystery 
novel of the spring. $2.00 
THE HOUSE 


THAT WHISPERED 


By Samuel Emery. The way you feel when you 
wake in the middle of the night and think ghosts 
or burglars are prowling around is the way you 
feel through this book. $2.00 


THE MURDERS IN 
SURREY WOOD 


By John Arnold. A cry filling the air with 
horror—deep in the heart of Surrey Wood lay a 
man’s body with the miniature of a girl’s exquisite 
face beside it. $2.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
286-302 Fourth Ave. N. Y. City 








One-Act Plays 
for Stage and Study 


We have just issued a Fourth Volume to this 
popular series of one-act plays by contempo- 
tary American, English, Irish, French and 
Hungarian dramatists. 
Price, $3.15 each, pope aid 
Send for our ’ book 
PLAYS FOR WOMEN 
Our mew 1929 catalogue just out. Free. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


o's 1845—Incor porated 1898 
R. Epwarps, Managin eur 
23- 3 ‘West 45th Street New N. Y. 











When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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ghostly fingers, Bolshevik “goings on,” 
or spies (always, it seems, Chinese, 
Japanese or German ones). When a 
nice homey murder turns out to be part 
of international intrigue, we are deeply 
peeved. But if you, too, like a corpse 
(preferably a high society corpse) 
stretched out in Chapter 1, with suc- 
ceeding chapters pointing an accusing 
finger at various members of Sir John’s 
household, or the Jones’s house party, as 
the case may be, then here are thirteen 
thrillers of the last six months guaran- 
teed to keep you wide awake for thirteen 
nights. 

“The Silk Stocking Murders,’ by An- 
thony Berkeley: Three girls are hanged 
by a pathological fiend. Sustained suspense, 
a logical outcome, real characters and a 
humorous, amateur detective, make it a 
top-notch yarn. (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.00.) 

“The Murder of Mrs. Davenport,” by 
Anthony Gilbert: An adventuress is 
killed and several men with access to her 
flat are suspected. ‘The innocent one is, 
of course, arrested, but—! Exciting, 
though somewhat too melodramatic at the 
end. (MacVeagh, $2.00.) 

“The Mystery of the Blue Train,” by 
Agatha Christie: The daughter of a mil- 
lionaire is found in her berth on the 
Naples-Paris express brutally murdered, 
maid and jewels gone. You won’t know 
who did it till the very last chapter. 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.00.) 

“The Cobra Candlestick,’ by Elsa Bar- 
ker: While the Waldenstein Sonata is be- 
ing played, John Marshbitter is killed a 
few yards away by a blow on the head. 
A baffling tale, with clues you follow avid- 
ly to a reasonable finale. (Sears, $2.00.) 
“ “Death Near the River,’ by Monte 
Cooper: The superstitions, customs and 
dialect of colored folks add amusement to 
this well-told mystery story in a Southern 
setting. (Holt, $2.00.) 

“The Unpleasantness at the Bellona 
Club,” by Dorothy Sayers: Poisoning and 
suicide related in a lighter vein. An amus- 
ing, original murder tale, but none the less 
absorbing. With Sir Peter Wimsey. ( Pay- 
son and Clarke, $2.00.) 

“The Desert Moon Mystery,’ by Kay 
Cleaver Strahan: All kinds of trouble, 
with murder and suicide in its trail, befall 
a peaceful Western ranch when twin sis- 
ters pay a visit. Vividly written, with 
plenty of thrills. (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.00. ) 

“As a Thief in the Night,” by R. Austin 
Freeman: Poisoning in a most ingenious 
way, told in a conventional but convincing 
manner. Nor could the culprit possibly 
escape with that lynx-eyed sleuth, Dr. 
Thorndyke, on the job. (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.00.) 

“The Innocent Accomplice,’ by Mrs. 
Baillie Reynolds: Two bystanders are in- 
volved in a gruesome murder in the Swiss 
Alps. Slightly preposterous at times, but 
always exciting. (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.00.) 

“Who Killed Gregory?” by Eugene 
Jones: If you guess before you reach the 
last chapter your name is Sherlock 
Holmes. There are other mysterious hap- 
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A WomMAN Looks at HER WorLp 


Test has been a great deal of wise talk about the healthiness of 


no-clothes—about a girl’s skin becoming a better protection than pet- 

ticoats and undies. Some of the doctors have told us it is true. The 
girls, I understood, were agreed on it. I had begun to believe the claim. 
But now the cat, so far as I’m concerned, is out of the bag. Two flappers 
in my presence have admitted, “Why, of course we're cold. We're always 
cold.” And yet we talk about the freedom of our modern youth! Free- 
dom from clothes if you like, but not freedom to put some on. 


HERE is one striking difference to be noted between men’s and women’s" 

clubs—one that we haven’t heard mentioned. Go into any of the clubs 
run by and for the original sex—any one you can get into, that is—and vou 
will find conspicuous among the decorations Portraits of the Founders. Dark 
colored and somber, they usually are—gentlemen with stocks, if the clubs 
are old enough, anyhow rather forbidding and stodgy. ‘The walls are 
lined with these gentlemen. Do women hang up their pictures all over 
the walls? Not that I recollect. And yet how much better women’s 
portraits would combine with velour curtains and Persian rugs and Jap- 
anese porcelains. Of course this isn’t necessarily because women are more 
beautiful (though aren’t they?). It’s because of the way they dress. Who 
would hesitate between a Founder in neckcloth and stock and a Founder in 
an evening gown of any period? 


HOEVER thinks the vote has given women equal advantage with 

men should have seen the group of some fifteen women who 
reached a Washington hotel about 6 P. M. one afternoon for the Cause 
and Cure of War Conference. Each woman waved a letter at the hotel 
clerk, confirming the fact that she had had a room engaged anywhere from 
a week to a month in advance. But a lot of good that did. No, said Mr. 
Clerk, there isn’t a room in the house—sorry, but people didn’t check out 
as they had expected. He would gladly call up other hotels (far from the 
scene of the conference) or perhaps he could fix up three or four in a 
double room for that night. The ladies became cajoling, indignant, fran- 
tic in turn. To no avail. And then into their midst stepped a lordly male. 
Where, he demanded, was the room and bath he had engaged? The clerk 


- mumbled his formula of explanations. Why, retorted the gentleman, such 


treatment was outrageous!—Where was his room! The wilting clerk 
meekly handed over the register, called a bellboy—Mr. Man departed to 
that room which had not existed for the rest of us, a few of us feebly pro- 
tested—and the clerk turned his back. 


NE way to remove prejudice against married women in businesss is to 

have the Government do it forcibly. If the Associated Press is right, 
this is what Mussolini did for a group of telephone girls who disobeyed 
the rules of their company by getting married. He asked—the word 
should no doubt be written “asked”—the officials to restore the operators, 
and the rules were promptly modified. But how would our big business 
heads who happen to object to married women employees feel if Mr. 
Coolidge should intervene? One shudders to think. 


HIS solemn business of getting men nominated to the experts’ com- 

mittee on reparations—would women do it that way? We have to 
maintain the fiction that our men are strictly private citizens. So first we 
choose them ; they accept. Then the foreign nations are allowed to invite them 
informally; they accept. Then the Reparations Commission gravely asks 
our Government if it has any objections, and, gravely reflecting, it says No. 
Then the Reparations Commission really nominates them. And if it isn’t 
exactly like that, it’s that bad, anyhow. It is always said that women 
are the practical sex—will they, when they share in such affairs, wind 
themselves up just as elaborately as the men? Well, let’s try not to, 


anyhow. C..A, 








penings, too, to be solved in this thriller. 
(Stokes, $2.00.) 

“The Patriot,’ by A. C. and H. W. 
Walter: An unusual motive for murder 
makes this a “different” detective story 
that holds one spellbound to an amazing, 
but sound, conclusion. (Dutton, $2.00.) 

“The Tannahill Tangle,’ by Carolyn 
Wells: A house party find their host and 
a woman guest dead behind locked doors. 


A bewildering tangle that no reader will 
leave until it’s unwound. (Lippincott, 
$2.00. ) 

“Enter Sir John,’ by Clemence Dane 
and Helen Simpson: The leading lady of 
a theatrical road company is accused of 
murder. Her way to freedom is cleverly 
worked out through clues that seemed un- 
important. Both exciting and well writ- 
ten. (Cosmopolitan, $2.00.) 
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Is It Sate to Buy on Margin? 


By Mary Rts 


“Isn't it reasonably safe for an outsider to try to make 
a little money in the present activity in the Stock Mar- 
ket if she buys conservatively, with sufficient margin in 
reserve, and deals only through an established broker?” 


AM asked to give an answer to 
the question that is printed above. 
To begin with, if the outsider is a 
woman, the important first-class 
brokerage houses do not much 
want her business, and will make it dif- 
ficult ior her to open a margin account 
with them. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions: a friend at court, recommenda- 
tion by responsible people, sufficient 
money to open a large account, and so 
on. Nevertheless, I think the rule holds 
good. 
Now, as it is the high-grade firms 
which are safest to deal with, the first 
handicap the woman outsider encounters 
is getting a chance to do business through 
the right people. It can be done, how- 
ever, and once she has established her 
contact, the next thing to realize and al- 
ways remember is that a margin account 
means trading on borrowed money. The 
customer puts up a certain amount of 
money and borrows the balance from the 
broker, the idea of buying on margin 
being that with a given amount of 
money a greater number of shares of 
stock can be purchased than if bought 
outright. The broker in turn borrows 
from the banks. So we start out with a 
sort of pyramid, which in itself is a 
warning signal. 

The next serious question is what to 
buy. Most of the time about half of 
the best judges of conditions and values 
say everything is selling too high, at 
prices which can only be justified in a 
few years, if the companies have the con- 
tinued prosperity every one expects. The 
other fifty per cent., less conservative 
but to date more successful, voice the 
opinion that prices are still low consider- 
ing the prosperity they are confident is 
not only here, but ahead of us. 

Not only is banking opinion divided, 
but brokers are just as far apart in their 
views. How important these views are 
you can figure for yourself when I tell 
you that, for fun, one spring over a 
three-month period I took the brokers’ 
opinions given in the papers every week 
and went diametrically opposite to the 
majority. I told a well-known broker 
who had been on the floor for thirty 
years what I was doing and he followed 
the reports with me, so I have a reput- 


able witness. The point of the story is 
that going against the majority opinion, 
I made money. So much for expert 
opinion. What can the outsider expect? 

You have chosen your broker, and you 
are planning to take the plunge and buy 
on margin a stock that is sure to go up. 
Generally speaking, you are buying on 
pool information or tips. In other words, 
you are buying for a rise, not because 
you have studied the company and know 
the stock is cheap compared to the value 
behind it. 

Some one, a friend—perhaps only an 
acquaintance, or it may be your doctor 
or your dentist; I have even known 
people who got their best tips from 
their bootmaker—has told you General 


This is the second of a series of 
articles of sound, practical advice 
on investments. The writer, Mrs. 
Jacob A. Riis, is manager of the 
women’s department at Bon- 
bright’s, New York. Please send 
questions to Mrs. Riis, in care of 

the Woman’s Journal. 


Motors or Jewel Tea or whatnot is 
going up. 

If no obliging friend has convinced 
you, the customers’ man of the firm 
you are doing business with usually has 
some suggestions; and while the business 
of a broker is not to express opinions, 
but to execute orders for the purchase 
and sale of stocks, in the keen competi- 
tion for business brokerage firms have 
developed information and statistical de- 
partments, often telling customers’ men 
just what individual stocks, for some 
reason or another, they believe will sell 
higher. Your order goes in. You re- 
ceive a slip saying that you have bought 
so many shares of thus and so on mar- 
gin—a conservative margin. Being hu- 
man, you will hold some one else respon- 
sible if your guess is wrong, and if you 
are right you will be sure your good 
sense in picking your adviser has fitted 
you to be one of the chosen who lead 
an easy life following tips. 

But let us take into consideration 
what a conservative margin is. A few 
years ago 10% of the selling price was 
considered all right. Nowadays 25% is 


demarided, and on volatile stocks which 
jump around unreasonably, as much as 
50% is required. Fifty per cent., half 
the price, would seem enough to be safe 
for any eventualities, but suppose we 
look into this a little. Let us take the 
history of a few individual stocks. 

In 1925-6 Montgomery Ward went 
from 84 to 56. Between 1920-23 Sears 
Roebuck fell from 243 to 5414. What 
price margin! In 1923-4 General As- 
phalt sold at a high of 6334, and a low 
of 23. In 1920 Vanadium sold at 97 
and then at 28; in 1921 it sold at 25%, 
with the high of that year 41. More 
recently, in 1928, U. S. Rubber went 
from a high of 63% to a low of 27. 
American Woolen in 1926 went from a 
high of 427% to a low of 19. Interna- 
tional Nickel went from 47 to 24% in 
1917, and then on down to 1034 and 
1134 in 1923 and 1924. This is a par- 
ticularly interesting history because at 
45 and 47 in 1917 Nickel was highly 
thought of by many sound bankers and 
brokers who recommended it to their 
friends and clients at these prices. Any- 
one who bought the stock then and held 
it through would to-day have an enor- 
mous profit, as the stock is selling at 285, 
but on margin the account would have 
been wiped out years ago. 


S an example of hope against ex- 
perience, on good advice I bought 
some Creole Oil in 1920 at about 

45. This was a good company, with 
good prospects — everything _ bright. 
Then came a plethora of oil; oil was 
struck everywhere. The price dropped, 
and the producers were up against it. 
Creole went to 2! What is a conserva- 
tive margin or a safe reserve? 

New companies, good old companies, 
and I have only given you a few—there 
are literally hundreds with the same 
record. If you are planning to open a 
margin account, ponder these things. If 
you must speculate, all right, but your 
chances are a whole lot safer if you buy 
your speculations outright. 

Since 1924 the trend of stock prices 
has been so definitely up that most of 
us have forgotten there is such a thing 
as a downward trend. A bear market 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles, where women study speech-making 


A Public Speaking Clinic 


This is a Service Department for clubhouse executives. Articles have 
been published on clubhouse dining-rooms, kitchens, auditoriums, 
financing, etc. The article this month is on a new phase of activity in 


clubhouses—a public speaking clinic. 


Readers are invited to send in 


questions for answers through this department and are urged to con- 


tribute their 


By NELLIE 


OES the word ‘clinic’ call to 
your mind visions of ailing hu- 
manity, of busy doctors armed 
with thermometer and __ stethoscope; 
bandages and crutches; or rows, perhaps, 
of anxious mothers, babes in arms, hover- 
ed over by solicitous nurses? Well, here 
is a new kind of clinic—a Public Speak- 
ing Clinic. No sick folks there, but in- 
stead, a splendid group of ambitious club 
women, each one eager to learn how to 
make her work more effective. Think 
of them, if you will, in the rdle of the 
anxious mothers bringing to this clinic, 
not flesh and blood offspring, but the 
children of their brain—the lame, the 
halt, the undernourished, the overweight 
—for the expert diagnosis of the spe- 
cialist. 
The scene is the Friday Morning 
Club of Los Angeles: Mrs. Edmond M. 


experiences 


WILLISON 


Uazard, chairman of the Public Affairs 
Committee, is speaking: 

“It came about in response to a com- 
ment often made by our club members,” 
she says, in reply to my question. ‘We 
would not dream, they say, of inviting 
to our platform someone to sing for us 
who had not learned to sing; then why 
do we have to listen to speakers who do 
not know how to present their subject ? 
It not infrequently happens, you know, 
that a speaker comes before us with 
splendid ideas and an interesting per- 
sonality, yet unable to make an effective 
address because of lack of skill in public 
speaking.”’ 

The answer made to this comment by 
the active and forward-looking commit- 
tee of public affairs of the Friday Morn- 
ing Club appeared in their club bulletin 
as follows: 


THE Woman’s JOURNAL 


The Public Affairs Committee 
has arranged 
A Pustic SPEAKING CLINIC 


Oct. 10 7:30 P. M. 
Oct. 11 Gets ee ee Me 
Oct. 12 .. 7:30 P. M. 
Oct. 13 10:30 A. M. 


For the Man and Woman 

Whose thoughts get scrambled; 

Who have stage fright; 

Who lack confidence ; 

Who say, “I wish I 

Mr. ec 

Prof. Arnold Perstein, Associate in Pub- 
lic Speaking at the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley, will give, in plain lan- 
guage, the underlying principles of the 
short speech. He will discuss what should 
be put into the introduction and what 
properly belongs in the body of a speech, 
and the relation of each part to the whole 
idea. The summing up and the graceful exit 
within the time limit will be given special 
attention. The course has been arranged 
particularly for those whose work neces- 
sitates the ability to present an idea logi- 
cally and sympathetically to any audience. 
On the last day three or four speeches 
given by members of the class will be con- 
structively criticized by other members. 

Terms will be $1.50 for the course, or 
50 cents a lecture. This course is open to 
the public, but arrangements must be made 
at the office of the Friday Morning Club. 

Among those who took advantage ot 
the course were several men. (Mrs. 
Lazard remarked that the unsuccessful 
speakers one hears are by no means al- 
Ways women. ) 

The principles given in the three eve- 
ning lectures were put into practice at 
the tourth session, on Saturday morning. 
This was the real “clinic” with four 
club members presenting speeches for 
“diagnosis.’’ This was no easy ordeal. It 
showed a fine sporting spirit on the part 
of those who were willing to be “labora- 
tory specimens.” Each talk was ten 
minutes long and prepared with the aim 
of winning an unsympathetic audience. 

Mrs. George Herbert Clark, a former 
social worker, at present a member of 
the Los Angeles Board of Education and 
also of the Community Chest, talked on 
the need for support of the Community 
Chest movement. Mrs. Charles F. Tur- 
ner, junior past president of the club, 
presented an argument in favor of public 
affairs rather than cultural subjects for 
women’s club programs. Miss Gertrude 
Barnum, another social worker, and 
Mrs. Andrew S. Lobingier, also a past 
president, chose politics for their topics, 
Miss Barnum speaking in favor of the 
presidential candidacy of Alfred E. 
Smith and Mrs. Lobingier in favor of 
that of Herbert Hoover. 

Those who took the course were so 
enthusiastic about it that many members 
who were unable to take advantage of 
the clinic are urging that they be given 
an opportunity, too. The general feel- 
ing is that the course not only provides 
a means of learning to arrange and pre- 


could talk like 
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Winter Ages Your Skin! 


Bitter winds that rob the skin of its precious oils and mercilessly 
etch in crow’s-feet, wrinkles . . . biting cold that casts the face in a 
mold of weariness, dullness, age . 

«Science alone can keep your youth, your beauty safe from the rav- 
ages of winter!” warns HELENA RUBINSTEIN. And you who are 
beauty-wise will heed the warning, for it comes to you from a master 
chemist and dermatologist—from one who has awakened the beauty 
consciousness of millions of women all over the world. 


For you has Helena Rubinstein created her amazing beauty-builders 
and protectors of beauty . . . umique washes and cleansing creams 
that work down beneath the skin’s surface, swiftly rendering every 
pore immaculate . . . unguents that restore to ageing, weathered skin 





its youth essences . . . animating lotions that are veritable elixirs of 
beauty ! 


Build your beauty from day to day .. . make it immune to Climate, to 
Time itself, with these marvelous creations whose work begins where 


nature’s ceases! 


Cleanse and Mold With 


Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream—the con- 
centrated beauty treatment. Soothes, re- 
freshes and protects all skins. The only 
cream cleanser beneficial to oily, dis- 
turbed skin. 1.00 


Clear, Animate, Bleach With 


Valaze Beautifying Skinfood, Helena 
Rubinstein’s skin-clearing masterpiece. A 
purifier and refiner which gives the skin 
an exquisite transparency. Should be part 
of the daily régimen all year round. 

1.00, 2.50, 4.00 


Tone, Brace Tissues With 


Valaze Skintoning Lotion—unsurpassed 
for ironing out lines, firming the facial 
coutours and imparting youthful beauty 
to the skin. 1.25 


To Correct “Shiny Nose” 
Valaze Liquidine—removes oiliness and 
“shine” instantly, imparting a most flat- 
tering finish. Indispensable to exquisite 
grooming. 1.50 


Wash Away Blackheads 


—correct oiliness and tighten the pores 
with Valaze Beauty Grains. A most un- 
usual creation for quickly and efficiently 
normalizing coarsened, cloudy and greasy 
skin. Used instead of soap. 1.00, 2.00 


Crow’s-Feet, Lines, Wrinkles 
Nourish the skin daily with the rich re- 
building Valaze Grecian Anti-wrinkle 
Cream (Anthosoros), a remarkable cor- 
rective and preventive of dryness, lines, 
wrinkles, hollows. 1.75, 3.50, 6.00 


New! Youth for Tired Eyes! 


Valaze Youthifying Eye Cream—a most 
remarkable creation designed to keep the 
eyelids firm, waxen-smooth. Restores 
youth to lined, shrunken eyes. 1.25, 4.00 


Drooping Chin—Baggy Eyes 
— require the permanently bracing tighten- 
ing Valaze Georgine Lactee. A truly 
wonderful preparation vital to flabby, 
sagging contours. 3.00, 6.00 


For Smart Make-Up 
Water Lily Foundation—makes powder 
and rouge doubly adherent, doubly 
flattering. 2.00 





Visit The Helena 


Rubinstein Salons 

for treatments that are the last 
word in the scientific care of the 
skin, the contour, hands, eyes and 
hair. Here too you will receive 
sound guidance on home-treat- 
ment and the art of make-up. 
And it is more than ever essen- 
tial that you receive this expert 
advice now, at this trying season 
of the year. 


Personality Make-up 
Helena Rubinstein has created. 
for your special type of beauty the 
most enchanting powders, the 
most ravishing rouges and lip- 
sticks, the most seductive eye 
make-up in all the world . . . ac- 
cent your beauty with these inimit- 
able cosmetics! 1.00 to 5.50. 


London Jelena ? : , Paris 


8 East 57th Street, New York 


Philadelphia. 254 South 16th Street 
Boston, 234 Boylston Street 


670 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
951 Broad Street, Newark 


Helena Rubinstein Creations are obtainable at better stores or may be ordered direct. 


When writing to Helena Rubinstein, please mention the Woman's Journal 
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sent a talk more skillfully and effective- 
ly, but that it also increases appreciation 
of the efforts of others. Mrs. Lazard 
said that, in view of the interest shown, 
the club probably would offer another 
Public Speaking Clinic later in the year, 
going into the subject a little more thor- 
oughly and perhaps from a slightly dif- 
ferent approach. 

Founded in 1891, the Friday Morn- 
ing Club is one of the very successful 
clubs of Los Angeles. With a member- 
ship of twenty-five hundred, it is now 
spending the fourth year in a most at- 
tractive clubhouse that replaces the for- 
mer home on the same site, which was 
torn down to make way for one more 
adequate to the needs of the club’s in- 
creasing size and importance. In addi- 
tion to the clubrooms, which include an 
intimate little hall for art exhibitions 
and a large dining-room, there are sev- 
eral studio suites and a charming small 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 
three hundred that bring in a satisfac- 
tory income from rentals. But the out- 
standing triumph of the building is its 
beautiful theater. The Friday Morn- 
ing Club was the first women’s club in 
Los Angeles to include a well-equipped 
modern theater in its clubhouse plans, 
but the idea has proved so practical that 
a number have since followed its exam- 
ple. 

The theatre of the Friday Morning 
Club seats twelve hundred; the stage, 
though not large, is well equipped me- 
chanically. It has been in almost con- 
stant use since its opening and is at pres- 
ent under lease to the interesting new 
Los Angeles Repertoire Theatre. The 
simple beauty of its décor, depending as 
it does upon pleasing proportions and 
plain surfaces, is refreshing in its con- 
trast to the elaborateness and exaggera- 
tion of many theatres. 

The Friday Morning Club divides its 
interests among Art, Drama, Literature, 
Music and Public Affairs. It is pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Sarah Bixby Smith, a 
woman of warm personality and the 
poise of a splendid maturity. 


A later article in this Clubhouse 
Service Department will discuss methods 
of increasing membership, based on the 
experience of clubs with waiting lists. 
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Clubhouse Notes 


O NE floor of the twenty stories of 
bedrooms in the new $7,000,000 
clubhouse of the American Women’s As- 
sociation has been opened for inspection. 
Although the kinds of furniture in each 
bedroom are the same, consisting of a 
bed, chest of drawers, dressing table, 
night table with lamp and telephone, a 
secretary and two chairs, one straight- 
backed and one a cushioned armchair, 
every room is different, with walls 
painted in vivid shades to match gay 
chintzes. Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
who supervised the decoration, has made 
128 different color combinations. 

All the bedrooms are outside, the ones 
in the rear overlooking the clubhouse 


garden, and all have baths, roomy 
closets and full-length mirrors. They 
will rent from $15 a week up. It is 


expected that the new clubhouse, in 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
will be ready for occupancy next March. 


HAUTAUQUA Woman’s Club 

officers and life members were 
pleased with the honor of being guests of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt at the first 
luncheon given by her as wife of the 
new governor of New York. Mrs. 
Roosevelt is a member of the club, 
whose president is Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer of Texas. 


¥ the clubhouse of the Woman’s De- 

partment Club of Shreveport, Loui- 
siana, there is held every year a series 
of weekly lectures in English literature 
which are the “delight” of the club. 
Katherine Jackson French, a Columbia 
Ph.D., makes this contribution every 
year to the Shreveport Club program. 
Five hundred women each Friday 
morning, from October to May, attend 
this class in literature, topped with an 
annual garden party at which a play is 
presented. The Shreveport Club is 
happy in having so public-spirited a 
scholar in its midst. 


*’TX HE Women’s National Republican 

Club has just held its two annual 
January events—a big luncheon, with 
prominent speakers, and its School of 
Politics, conducted at the attractive 
clubhouse, 8 East Thirty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 


Congress in Full Blast 


(Continued from page 21) 

navy superior to that of the United 
States. There is considerable support 
among the Progressives and small naval 
group in the Senate for the curbing of 
large American loans to be used for 
militaristic purposes; but it is question- 
able whether this group would rally to 
the suggestion that the United States 
use its economic and financial power to 
secure its own naval supremacy. 
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Through all the hours of Senate de- 
bate on “parity” there ran the discour- 
aging overtone of suspicion of friendly 
nations. Senator Borah had admitted 
only a few days before that the peace 
pact rests on the good faith and mutual 
confidence of the signatories; and here 
were the arguments for the navy bill 
resting on the assumption that those sig- 
natories would violate the pact by 
aggressive action against us. 


The Shade of John Barleycorn 


Plunk into the middle of the cruiser 
debate dropped the ever-agitating sub- 
ject of prohibition enforcement. Into 
the Senate chamber stalked again the 
shade of John Barleycorn, as the Senate 
Appropriations committee wrote into 
the First Deficiency bill Senator Har- 
ris's proposal for $25,000,000 addition 
to the $13,500,000 appropriation for the 
Prohibition Bureau. This, said Senator 
Harris (D.) of Georgia, would give the 
Government a fair chance to enforce 
prohibition and to stop the mouths of 
“the enemies of the law who keep say- 
ing that the law cannot be enforced.” 
The drys were quite unprepared for the 
cold water thrown on the proposal by 
Secretary Mellon. A few hard-headed 
drys admitted the logic of his contention 
that no such large increase should be 
made in enforcement funds until ade- 
quate surveys have shown for what spe- 
cific purposes the money could best be 
spent. Down upon Mr. Mellon’s head 
came the wrath of Senator Harris and 
Senator Norris. It was a queer state of 
affairs if after eight years of prohibi- 
tion the Treasury did not know just 
where funds were needed. Didn’t this 
prove that the Secretary was not the 
proper person to have charge of enforce- 
ment? 


Mr. Mellon on Enforcement 


Mr. Mellon pointed out that 
“successful solution of the enforcement 
problem depends not only on ample ap- 
propriations for the Prohibition Bureau 
but on the activities of other depart- 
ments and Bureaus of the Government.” 
Until a ‘“thoroughgoing survey” is made 
of the whole field, an increase in the 
funds for the Prohibition Bureau “will 
necessarily result in the extravagant use 
of the public funds.” Much of the 
laxity in enforcement is due to the con- 
gested condition of the courts; this sit- 
uation would not be touched by addi- 
tional sums for government enforce- 
ment. 

A few dry senators realized that 
if the $25,000,000 additional should be 
appropriated and spent without result- 
ing improvement in enforcement, the 
wets would come back stronger than 
ever with their contention that the law 
cannot be enforced. The national in- 
vestigation which Mr. Hoover is con- 
templating would give the necessary 


facts and figures on which to base 
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expenditures for various purposes. 

After the Paris pact and the recently 
drawn Inter-American treaties—what? 
| pwards of nine hundred women, repre- 
senting ten national organizations, gath- 
ered in Washington for the fourth Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War 
(reported elsewhere in this number) to 
discuss that question. As they sat in the 
Hall of Nations of the Washington 
Hotel, realization of the hopes of the 
first conference four years ago seemed 
close at hand. It was in the second Con- 
ference, in 1927, that Mrs. Catt declared 
‘compulsory arbitration treaties are the 
real solution of the war problem.” ‘The 
Senate had ratified the multilateral 
treaty and President Coolidge had signed 
his name to the instrument of ratifica- 
tion. Statesmen of twenty American 
republics had just left Washington after 
drawing up treaties of arbitration and 
conciliation which, if ratified, will place 
the United States ahead of every world 
power except Germany in accepting the 
principle of compulsory arbitration. 

As last year’s conference met, notes 
were going back and forth between the 
United States and France on the multi- 
lateral treaty. The delegates took back 
to their organizations plans for a great 
national drive to arouse popular support 
of the treaty, looking toward ratification 
without reservations by the Senate. 
Twelve thousand meetings had been 
held, twelve thousand resolutions had 
been signed, and were taken up to the 
Senators on Capitol Hill a few hours 
before the vote was taken. These 
women are not given to patting them- 
selves on the back; but they might well 
have been forgiven for the suspicion that 
the overwhelming vote of 85 to 1 was 
in no small measure due to the constant 
agitation of the subject by women’s 
groups from Maine to California. 


Towering Obstacles 


The confidence born of the great 
stride toward peace taken by the world 
powers since the last Conference perme- 
ated the four days of discussion and 
argument. Against it stood out sharply 
the towering obstacles still in the way 
of those who would abolish the ancient 
evil of war. What about the wars of 
self-defense for which exception is tacit- 
ly made in all existing peace treaties? 
What about the rights of neutrals on 
which Great .Britain and the United 
States hold traditionally opposing views ? 
What about unjustified extensions of the 
Monroe doctrine? What about interna- 
tional police action against a belligerent 
nation, and what about steadily grow- 
ing trade rivalries? After careful con- 
sideration of these questions, the Confer- 
ence voted to concentrate its activities 
for the coming year on study of ma- 
chinery for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, and the recently signed 
inter-American treaties. 
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When Your Daughter 
Casts Her First Vote 


Will it be on the cumbersome, antiquated 
paper ballot 
OR 


Will she indicate her preference quickly 
and easily on the Voting Machine? 


URRENT events are continually demon- 
strating woman’s influence in both social 
and civic matters. Her intuitive regard 

for the better things in life has made itself felt in 
business and industry. The world owes many of the 
inventions lessening drudgery to the desire of women 
for cleaner, freer existence. 


It is not unnatural, therefore, that women should 
show the way in election improvements. 


Women’s Clubs and women individually all over the 
country have endorsed the voting machine, with its 
simplicity of operation, its freedom from manipula- 
tion and error and its advantages over the confusing 
paper ballot. 


An illustrated booklet describing the operation of the 
voting machine and citing its advantages u ill be 
sent on request. 


Ask for Booklet W-5 


Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 
JAME po: Ont ing adn pl YORK 


VOTING 
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When writing to the Automatic Registering Machine Co. Inc., please mention the Woman's Journal 





Dorothy Arzner 


(Continued from page 25) 


it’s a motion picture education to a girl 
with imagination. The script is the 
blue print of the structure. The stenog- 
rapher has contacts with directors, ac- 
tors and writers.” : 

Three months of typing brought the 
third step in the future director's educa- 
tion. She was assigned to hold script 
on a Nazimova company. In this ca- 
pacity she remained on the set while 
every scene was being made; and she 
was responsible for details in proper- 
ties and costumes. It meant days of 
close application and hours of drudgery 
at night typing scenes filmed during the 
day. 

When the ambitious girl felt that she 
had fully served her apprenticeship, she 
went to the powers-that-be and asked 
for an opportunity to cut and assemble 
the finished film. Up to this time, all 
film-cutters had been men, but Miss 
Arzner pleaded her case so well that she 
got a chance. Now women are almost 
universally used in this work. 

Within a short time, Miss Arzner 
evolved an entirely new method of 
film editing which has since been adopted 
throughout the industry. James Cruze 
was so impressed with her cutting on 
Valentino’s ‘Blood and Sand” that he 
asked to meet her and was overjoyed to 


find that she was the little girl who had 
sat on his knee in her father’s café. 
He promptly assigned her the task of 
assembling ‘““The Covered Wagon.” 
So successful was her work on this that 
she was given a contract—the first 
signed agreement ever awarded a film 
cutter. 

After two more years, she decided 
that the next step toward a director- 
ship would be as a_ scenario writer. 
Leaving the shelter of the great studio, 
she hung out her shingle as a free lance. 
The days lengthened into weeks and the 
weeks into months while her bank bal- 
ance shortened accordingly. The break 
came with a commission to write a 
series of “Westerns” for Lefty Flynn. 

James Cruze led her up the sixth 
step on the ladder of fame. He was 
about to direct “Old Ironsides” and one 
day he came to her and begged her to 
work with him as script clerk, cutter 
and editor. His arguments were so 
good that she closed her little office and 
returned to the Lasky company. 


Laurence Stallings, who wrote the 
story of “Old Ironsides,” called Mr. 


Cruze and Miss Arzner into conference 
and together the three worked out the 
action of the picture. A huge location 
camp was constructed on the Isthmus at 
Catalina Island and for months Cruze 
and his company labored with the ele- 
ments in the making of this epic of the 
seas. This slim girl, alone, among more 





Just a grey shadow at 20 p 
...a grim reality at35 ~ 


F only Youth would pay attention to 
the fleeting warnings of the future— 
the first grey hair—the first faint trace of 
thinness at the temples—lack of lustre— 


softness—sheen. 


But Youth peeps quickly in the mirror 
No peering, 
thoughtful eyes look forward to the years 
No thought of caring for the 
hair in Youth to keep it lovely through 


and gaily dances off. 
ahead. 


the years. 
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For almost 20 years Ogilvie Sisters 


have been urging women to retain the 
youth and beauty of the hair. Don’t wait 
till worry and neglect begin to show. Pre- 
vent tired scalp. Overcome dry hair, oily 
hair, dandruff, before they lead to grey- 
ness. Quite often, these warning signs 
appear in early ‘‘teens.” 


Oihdutn 


NEW YORK 





604 FirtH AVENUE 


Preparations 
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are on sale at leading. stores. 
Write for booklet giving expert 
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guidance and advice. Address 
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than two thousand men, became a fa 
miliar figure in the boyish white trous 
ers and sweater she wore for conven- 
ience in climbing about the old frigate. 

The principals lived at the old Ban- 
ning house on the hill overlooking the 
close-massed tent city of two thousand 
extras, and one night at dinner Dorothy 
confided her ambition to become a direc- 
tor to Laurence Stallings, who promptly 
told Cruze. Later, when the shooting 
of the picture was completed and the 
girl had locked herself in a cutting room 
at the studio, the two men went to 
Jesse L. Lasky and asked that he give 
her a chance to direct a picture. 
He did, and she directed ‘“Ten Modern 
Commandments,” next, “Get Your 
Man” with the alluring Clara Bow and 
at the moment is directing ““The Wild 
Party,” featuring the same young star. 
So the goal was reached. 

‘‘No start is too humble providing a 
girl is ambitious,” declares Miss Arzner, 
“and it’s my belief that woman’s dra- 
matic sense is invaluable to the motion 
picture industry.” 


Wages 
(Continued from page 17) 


other community property state, Nevada. 
There the ruling is that “when the hus- 
band has allowed the wife to ap- 
propriate to her own use her earnings, 
the same, with the issues and_ profits 
thereof, is deemed a gift from him to 
her, and is, with such issues and profits, 
her separate property.” 

Generally speaking, it is not those 
who change the laws who benefit most 
trom the change. In matters of legis- 
lation affecting women, those who have 
worked most valiantly have had in mind 
the relief which would be afforded their 
frailer neighbors, rather than any direct 
benefit to themselves. Certainly this 
principle would apply frequently when 
bringing about efforts to modify the 
community property laws. Many 
women will always be so fortunate as 
never to feel this injustice; some women 
now residents of states in which their 
earnings are protected eventually will 
become residents of community property 
states, subject to these disadvantages. 
Texas and Idaho are the examples of 
states which have so phrased their com- 
munity property laws that they allow 
the married woman to dispose of her 
wages as she sees fit. Certainly the 
right to settle in any state she chooses 
without jeopardizing her pay envelope 
is important to every married woman— 
whether or not she has yet joined the 
pay roll. 





Coming in March: The first of two 
articles by Dr. Gulielma F. Alsop on 
“The Effect of Nature on Health.” It 
shows the city dweller the way to ef- 
ficient living. 
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Stage Spotlights 


By ALIson SMITH 


T happens this month that the most 
diverting play comes from the The- 
atre Guild—an occurrence by no 

means unusual in many months of many 
After three unqualifiedly seri- 


seasons. 
ous works— ‘“‘Wincs Over Europe” 
“Faust” — “Major BARBARA” — the 


Guild presents an outwardly frivolous 
comedy by the Austrian playwright Sil- 
Vara, hitherto unknown to these shores. 
Its title over here is “CAPRICE” and it un- 
folds the technique of a lovely, unscrupu- 
Jous and clever woman in holding the 
devotion of her lover against the de- 
mands of his illegitimate son who 
emerges suddenly out of the past. The 
piece was generally characterized as 
“light comedy”; certainly the tone of its 
brilliant, mocking lines is anything but 
solemn, but there is much shrewd and 
cynical philosophy in its implied com- 
ments on life and love. And, in its 
performance, Alfred Lunt as the some- 
what fatuous and conceited Austrian 
lawyer and Lynn Fontanne as his expert 
siren give one of the most engaging com- 
edy duets of their singularly fortunate 
career together. 


“THe MarriaGE Bep” also deals 
successfully with life and love but with 
far more serious intentions. It is a plea 
for monogamy though not necessarily 
for marriage, for it presents one married 
couple saving their union from divorce 
in spite of one interlude of infidelity and 
in the same theme gives another couple 
clinging to the same idea of fidelity with- 
out benefit of clergy. Many of the com- 
plicated theories which Ernest Pascal put 
into his book with this title, have been 
lost in the dramatic version, but the piece 
retains enough to make it an uncommon- 
ly interesting and thoughtful play. It is 
delightfully acted with Ann Davis, as 
the wife, heading an intelligent cast. 

“STREET SCENE” is frankly tragedy— 
the desperate, unhappy, deeply compas- 
sionate study of a haphazard group of 
dwellers in a shabby brown-stone-front 
apartment house on one of Manhattan’s 
shabbier streets. For the most part, El- 
mer Rice, the author, has pictured only 
ordinary incidents of life in this quarter 
through the stifling heat of a summer’s 
day. There is, however, one melodra- 
matic climax—a wife, clutching at brief, 
pitiful ecstacy out of the squalor of her 
life, is murdered with her lover, by an 
enraged husband, and with the crack of 


this pistol shot the street is plunged into 
one of the most exciting second act 
curtains we have ever seen. The play 
has the additional advantage of a skill- 
ful and moving cast headed by Mary 
Servoss as the white-faced wife, Erin 
O’Brian Moore as the gallant daughter 
and Beulah Bondi in an almost unbear- 
ably realistic study of the rat-faced, 
snooping neighbor. It is almost unquali- 
fied tragedy of one kind or another, but 
don’t miss it unless you go to the theatre 
for nothing else than laughter. 


If you do, we can’t offer anything 
more promising than the new musical 
comedy called “Fottow THROUGH.” 
This is an irresponsible and gloriously 
hilarious piece enriched with much real 
comedy and a few ingratiating tunes. It 
is based on golf, but that needn’t 
bother you even if you don’t know a 
mashie from a caddie. For the humor is 
general enough for anybody and a young, 
agile and irresistible company toss it over 
the footlights in one of the swiftest and 
merriest shows of the season. The musi- 
cal shows have been so dull this year and 
the public has been so wistful about it 
that it is a pleasure to welcome this 
little stranger to a month which for the 
most part has been concerned with the 
more profound sorrows of our precari- 
ous existence. 


A reasonably large number of Mar- 
garet Anglin’s devoted and loyal admir- 
ers will probably show some interest in 
“Lapy Deptock”’ simply because she 
is in it though to us even this attraction 
is not a strong enough reason for seeing 
the play. It is a long and laboriously 
dull stage version of Dickens’s “Bleak 
House” and seems on the whole to rep- 
resent only the waste of a subtle and dis- 
tinguished actress on the crudest sort of 
melodrama. 


These are all the new arrivals of any 
consequence for the month that has 
passed since our last article. But of the 
earlier plays that remain it is a pleasure 
to recommend with enthusiasm, “THE 
Witp Duck” with Blanche Yurka, 
“Hoiiway” with Hope Williams, 
“THE Kincpom or Gop” with Ethel 
Barrymore, Katharine Cornell in “THE 
AGE oF INNOCENCE,” Alice Brady in 
“A Mosr Immorat Lapy,” Walter 
Hampden’s production of “Cyrano,” 
and Eva LeGallienne’s Civic Repertory. 
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Centering about Paris, takiag 
in the five great rivers, the 
ancient district called He de 
France contained all that was 
loveliest, gayest, most scintil- 
lantly alive in Europe...kings, 
statesmen, poets, beautiful 
women whose names are 
spells. -:- Palaces, chateaux, 
gardens. -:- The wars of Clovis, 
the fetes of Le Roi Soleil, the 
thrilling story of Jeanne d’Arc, 
the pitiful tragedy of Marie 
Antoinette. -:- What would be 
left of history if the old Ile de 
France had never been?...and 
carrying history to its com- 
pletion today comes the new 
“Ile de France”, the most mod- 
ern ship afloat ... with the 
“Paris” and the “France”, the 
“Ile de France” provides a 
Weekly Express Service, the 
most enjoyable trans-Atlantic 
interlude, “the longest gang- 
plank in the world” where 
France begins the minute you 
come aboard. -:- Fastest and 
most direct service to Plym- 
outh...then Le Havre, a 
covered pier... three hours 
.. + Paris itself! 





Mediterranean Cruises 
by the “France” 
Feb. 7th and March 14th 


e French Line o 


Information from any authorized 
French Line Agent or write direct 
to 19 State Street, 
New York City 
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Music 


Notes 


Features of the Mid-Winter Season 


By BLANCHE BLOCH 


ACH musical season has its par- 

ticular star, usually some sensa- 

tional newcomer before whose 
attainments press and public bow down 
and worship. This year’s headliner was 
one Franz Schubert, a shy and retiring 
genius, unaccustomed to popular acclaim, 
who died a hundred years ago in Vienna, 
leaving the world richer than he found 
it by some six hundred odd composi- 
tions. Conductors, soloists, critics and 
community organizations vied with one 
another in honoring his memory, and 
during Centennial Week hardly a pro- 
gram was given that did not contain a 
group of his works. In New York the 
Schubert Memorial Foundation was 
organized for the purpose of introducing 
outstanding talents among the younger 
musicians to the public. If all its plans 
are carried out it will be in a position to 
supplement the work of the purely edu- 
cational musical foundations and make it 
possible for young virtuosi who have 
already given promising solo recitals to 
appear with orchestra. This season’s 
concerts were not as successful as had 
been anticipated, but the idea is sound, 
the organizers are energetic and expe- 
rienced, and it is more than likely that 
the Foundation will in time become a 
prominent factor in metropolitan musical 
affairs. 


NEW orchestra, a conductorless 

one this time, is arousing wide- 
spread interest and discussion at the 
moment. Modeled after the now well- 
established Moscow leaderless orchestra, 
it has no subsidy or backing of any kind, 
being controlled entirely by its members, 
who hope to demonstrate that a group 
of well-trained musicians not only have 
no need of the dictatorial baton, but can 
give better performances without it. 
There are, of course, conductors and 
conductors, and in their first concert the 


American Symphonic Ensemble made it 
amply clear that they have no need of a 
mere time-beater. Indeed their precis- 
ion of attack, their tonal balance* and 
nuance were almost uncanny. When 
they have played together a little longer 
they will in all likelihood overcome a 
certain rigidity of interpretation and gain 
more freedom and elasticity ; though it is 
doubtful whether one can ever expect 
from so large a body of men that perfect 
unanimity of feeling in subtle gradations 
of tone color and infinitesimal shifts in 
tempo that is rare even in chamber 
music organizations, and in orchestral 
units has so far only been achieved under 
the guidance and control of one master 
musician. What they have already 
accomplished, however, is astonishing 
enough and it is hoped that other cities 
besides New York will soon have an 
opportunity to hear them. 


| Tagcieweoked BLOCH’S epic rhapsody 
“America” dedicated to Lincoln 
and Whitman and presenting a sort of 
musical history of these United States 
is probably the season’s most significant 
new work. The winning score in Musi- 
cal America’s competition, it was pre- 
sented almost simultaneously by seven 
leading orchestras and heard everywhere 
with great interest and enthusiasm. Be- 
ginning with the landing of the Pil- 
grims, it carries the listener through the 
Civil War period, this material age and 
its inevitable ‘collapse’? on to the birth 
of the New Nation of the Future. The 
whole is held together by the theme of 
the new National Anthem which ap- 
pears in full at the close where the 
audience is directed to rise and sing it. 
The Anthem has been regarded by the 
critics as not worthy of the rest of the 
score. It will be interesting to see 
whether the great public reverses their 
decision. 





Beatrice Lillie 
(Continued from page 15) 


to me, and so—” she finished the sen- 
tence with a wave of skillful hands. “I’m 
no good in serious things. I’m not even 
good in a thing that is set and deter- 
mined beforehand, like conventional 
musical comedy. In fact I’m dreadful 
in musical comedy.” 

There was a knock at the door, and 
an apologetic voice murmuring. “Yes,” 
Miss Lillie answered. “Yes, that’s right. 
Yes, one pair of stockings. Nine seventy- 


five is right. I haven’t any money, 
either. Don’t let that boy take them 
back. I had to hunt all over town for 
them. The box office will pay him.” 

Nine seventy-five, nearly ten dollars 
a pair. They can’t wear well if they 
are so fine as to cost that much. Danc- 
ing must be awfully hard on them. Two 
or three pairs a week—twenty to thirty 
dollars—a thousand dollars a year just 
for stockings— 

“You know they say most actors that 
play comedy have a secret longing to play 
Hamlet”—her dressing room was hung 
and upholstered in gay green chintz of 
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her own choosing. Her green satin cos- 
tume billowed about her as she lay 
stretched out in the long lounging chair. 
Her boyish head was stripped of its curly 
wig and shone black and sleek. She 
looked like a pert French doll, with the 
face of a gamin and the garb of a mar- 
quise. 

“That isn’t always true. Some of us 
prefer—Yes, come in.” She broke off to 
welcome a tall masculine vision in the 
white silk tights of an acrobat, yards 
and yards of long white tights rising up 
to a blond mustache of the type for 
which they used to guard coffee cups. 

“This is Mr. Coward in his newest 
incarnation,” she explained, and every- 
one admired as much of the author and 
co-star as they could see. The room had 
had only modest pretensions to size 
when it started life. A dressing table, 
a chair, an armchair, a lounging chair, a 
wardrobe, make-up implements, a series 
of mirrors, Miss Lillie, her maid, three 
girls of the chorus, and a dazed reporter 
did much to reduce its chance for per- 
spective. Looking at the tall Mr. 
Coward was a bit like gazing up a set- 
back skyscraper. 

“T only hope my acrobat’s costume 
is as becoming to me,” she told the vision 
as it stooped to back out the low door. 
Then she confided: “He is a marvellous 
person to work with. You never know 
what he will do next, and there are times 
when I, who am supposed to be the 
comedienne, fall into helpless laughter 
over an absurd new line I’ve never 
heard.” 

A question threw her mind back to 
the discussion she had started before. 
“No, I never wanted to play Hamlet. I 
started in serious parts, you know, and 
I wasn’t much good. Oh, I could get 
jobs all right, but no exciting ones. To- 
ward the end of the third play I was 
in, on Christmas night, which in Eng- 
land is the night when all actors do 
stunts, I did a take-off on the serious 
part I was playing. Everybody liked it, 
thought it funny, and I’ve not had a 
serious part since.” 

Before that momentous Christmas 
night there had been a convent childhood 
in Canada. Although Miss Lillie is al- 
ways considered an English actress, she 
spent the first sixteen years of her life in 
the country north of the United States, 
and that fact may account for the feel- 
ing she has that this side of the Atlantic 
is home, although the British peerage 
lists her as a resident of Staffordshire. 

In private life she is Lady Peel, with 
an adoring husband who is that prize of 
romances, “a real English lord.” She 
has a small son who is at school in New 
York while his mother is amusing 
Broadway, and a mother who travels 
wherever her daughter goes, so that life 
may pursue orderly and pleasant paths 
when the steel stage doors shut after 
each performance. 

To make sure that her home is really 
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a place of refuge, she grants interviews 
only in the theatre. All people who 
aspire to tell the reading world about 
Miss Lillie must get their impressions 
and their information in a race against 
time, the guardian maid, and the thou- 
sand and one interrupting incidents of 
a star’s working day. 

The first notes of the second act were 
beginning to filter back, and the maid 
showed signs of laying out a new cos- 
tume. There was time only for a rapid 
word of thanks, and an appreciation of 
certain particularly subtle gestures. 

‘Do I really look like that?” Miss 
Lillie tried experiments with her face. 
“| know I do this’—pursing her lips to 
conscious virtue, “and this’—looking 
demurely down her nose, “but I didn’t 
know I did that. 

‘‘Heavens”—she looked up from her 
experimenting, and if her face was to be 
believed she was genuinely startled—“‘in 
a minute I’ll be convinced that I really 
am funny.” 


The One-Woman Job 


(Continued from page 11) 


Kentucky, who, practically speaking, 
stumbled into making a living by 
raising sheep. She was struggling along 
with acres of worn-out land, a flower 
garden, a few hens, mended frocks and 
a mortgage. One day a ewe lamb stuck 
its nose through her garden gate. She 
took it in, allowed it to nibble weeds 
in the old orchard, sheltered it during 
the winter and Little Bo-Peep—as she 
named the wanderer—presented her 
with twin lambs next spring. From this 
small beginning Miss Cromwell has 
raised a flock of sheep, selling the buck 
lambs and buying ewes and registered 
rams. She has paid off the mortgage, 
sowed the worn-out farm to alfalfa for 
the sheep’s winter feed, bought books 
and rugs and pretty dresses and acquired 
a real bank account. Of course, as she 
says, if you are wedded to city life you 
would not enjoy trying to make money 
from sheep, and probably you would 
fail. But are there not other country 
women with poor land and the ambition 
to increase their income from it? 

Still a different business connected 
with food has been put firmly on its 
feet by the hard effort of Mrs. Hannah 
E. Bucky, of Jacksonville, Florida. <A 
few years ago she took over a wholesale 
fruits and produce business which was 
in debt. She herself had no capital, but 
she went to a bank and obtained a loan 
of $1,000. Her business turnover, 
three years after she took hold, 
was $72,000 a year, and her profits are 
eminently satisfactory. She lived on 
toast and tea during the precarious 
early days of her business career, she 
had to employ and manage floormen and 
draymen who were prejudiced against a 
“woman boss,” and even now she gets 


up at five o’clock every morning to open 
her produce house, while her day’s work 
goes on until six-thirty in the evening. 

Probably the majority of middle-aged 
women who want to enter gainful occu- 
pations prefer work which they can do 
with their homes as headquarters and 
background. A field in which some of 
these women should find their place is 
the selling of real estate. Salesmanship 
is more or less a natural gift, and the 
woman born with it can develop it by 
use, even if she has not had a long busi- 
ness apprenticeship. As Isabel Cotton 
Smith says—she combines the selling of 
real estate with running an employment 
bureau and training school for servants 
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in New York City—‘it does seem as 
though women were more fitted: for 
selecting homes than men.” A home 
woman understands what women want 
in and around their homes; the domestic 
conveniences, the scenery, the nearness 
of schools, the neighbors. Though men 
pay for the majority of homes, they 
often leave the final selection to their 
wives. An increasing number of women 
are selling real estate, and they ought 
to do well at it. 

Photography is another one-woman 
job which can be started in a woman’s 
own home. Women are so instinctively 
wise in matters of appearance that I 
have always thought they could not pos- 
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sibly take such dreadful photegraphs as 
come from some men’s studios! 

There are numerous services which 
the woman with a background of home 
experience can work up, so that they 
will be useful to her friends and neigh- 
bors and profitable to herself. What 
better job for a really successful mother, 
whose own children are grown up and 
away from home, than using her home 
and her motherly intelligence to look 
after other women’s children? So many 
young women, who cannot afford serv- 
ants, would be most grateful for such 
a haven where they could leave their 
babies of pre-school age for a day of 
shopping or the occasional afternoon of 
recreation to which the most devoted 
young mother is surely entitled. The 
woman conducting such a service ought 
to be up-to-date in her methods of child 
care, of course, and able to serve a 
properly balanced, digestible lunch to 
the youngsters; but, given the proper 
qualifications, she could ask a_ fixed 
hourly charge and do well. 


Good Suggestions 


How many of today’s girls loathe 
mending—and how many young busi- 
ness women are really too tired to bother 
with it! A woman living in a place 
where she could obtain their patronage, 
or that of college girls, might start a 
mending service as her one-woman job. 
Another possibility for the mature 
woman of considerable social experience, 
living in a community which does much 
entertaining, is the personal supervision 
of weddings, conventions and _ other 
large functions which involve the in- 
numerable petty details of management, 
if they are to go off smoothly. At least 
one woman, Lois Pringle of Rochester, 
New York, finds such work congenial 
and profitable. She takes entire charge 
of decorations, seating arrangements, 
automobiles and publicity—to the in- 
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finite relief of many a harassed hostess 
or club chairman. 

Here are mentioned only a few of 
many inspiring instances of women who 
have made one-woman jobs for them- 
selves and made these jobs pay. What 
American women have done American 
women can do. The varieties of work 
are as different as the women who may 
undertake them, and as the communities 
in which the women live. What may be 
called the exterior obstacles differ also; 
one woman will be hampered by insuf- 
ficient capital, another may have to hunt 
hard for her market, a third may stir up 
sharp competition. Ways of overcoming 
these handicaps will be worked out in 
each woman’s private school of experi- 
ence. 

The three chief obstacles within her- 
self, which confront the type of woman 
to whom this article is addressed—the 
home woman of forty-five or older with- 
out previous experience in gainful em- 
ployment—are timidity, an _ instinctive 
vagueness about figures and self-pity. 

The protected condition of home- 
makers, their custom of depending upon 
the men of the family for the solution 
of economic problems, naturally result 
in a lack of self-confidence and initia- 
tive when they strike out alone into a 
world of new problems . It is, neverthe- 
less, essential that they conquer their 
timidity, and one way to do it is to be 
too busy to worry about the conse- 
quences of failure. Such women may be 
helped by remembering that those of 
their sex who have been most successful 
in the business world have been women 
of supreme courage, whom nothing 
could daunt. 


Keeping Careful Check 


Not keeping business-like accounts is 
a bad mental habit which the beginner 
must overcome. She ought to keep a 
careful check of just what she spends 
each month, from the very first, and 
just what money comes in. She should 
not be discouraged if, for a time, the 
balance seems tipped on the wrong side, 
but she should always know what it 
registers. 

The mature woman who is trying for 
the first time in her life to make money 
must suppress every impulse to be sorry 
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for herself. Perhaps she is really keen 
on her new adventure, yet in hours of 
discouragement it is so easy to slip back 
into a mood of feeling that she is a vic 
tim whom somebody should rescue. The 
feeling of martyrdom is a bog for the 
woman who is trying to make herself ef- 
ficient at a one-woman job. 

The courage to begin, the practical 
sense to watch the financial side of the 
adventure, the sporting spirit in playing 
the game without self-pity—here is the 
essential equipment for all untrained, 
untried women who must earn. 


Peace Progress 
(Continued from page 33) 


variety of procedures than ever before. 
Conference, inquiry, conciliation, arbi- 
tration, judicial settlement have all been 
prescribed by treaty and used in prac- 
tice without delay. Sometimes auto- 
matically and again at the initiative of 
only one party. Occasionally, as in the 
Locarno Treaties, they concern groups 
of states and are more exhaustive in 
their requirements for submission than 
has been usual in the past. Most im- 
portant, however, has been the creation 
of permanent institutions such as the 
League of Nations and the World 
Court, immediately available to most of 
the world for peaceful settlement of 
every character. In the development of 
these institutions, Europe has made its 
most significant contributions to peace. 
In treaties providing for disarmament 
and the renunciation of war, the United 
States has taken an important part, 
through the Washington Conference and 
through the negotiations for the Kel- 
logg Pact. 

Very important and characteristic of 
a post-war age has been the develop- 
ment of international cooperation in 
matters of common interest. Public 
health, public finance, communications, 
international commerce, narcotics, white 
slave trade, child welfare, and many 
other subjects have come within the 
realm of international discussion, con- 
vention and administration through the 
agency of the League of Nations and 
the Labor Office to an extent undreamed 
of. By thus emphasizing the things on 
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which states can and must cooperate 
rather than those on which they com- 
pete, bulwarks are erected against the 
growth of unfriendliness and a result- 
ing war. 

An increasing number of private or- 
ganizations, promoting friendly contact 
between nations, and disseminating ac- 
curate information, have developed. The 
Institute of Pacific Relations, with its 
center in Hawaii, is serving this pur- 
pose across the Pacific Ocean. Within 
the United States there are Councils on 
Foreign Relations, the Foreign Policy 
Association, the National Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War, the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of 
War, the League of Women Voters, and 
other organizations, devoting especial at- 
tention to international relations. In 
Europe such associations and conferences 
are numbered by thousands. Inter- 
national journalism and education in the 
maintenance of international friendship 
have been other potent factors in the 
situation. 

The post-war world has, indeed, set 
up institutions and started processes 
which may preserve the peace even after 
the war weariness of the post-war years 
has departed and a new generation has 
arisen. The test will not come till 
then, and the institutions will hardly 
weather the test, if public interest in 
them lags. Even with the successes 
achieved, eternal vigilance is the price 
of peace. 


Countess Bethlen 
(Continued from page 19) 


And as you regard her, you seek to 
analyze her charm—in her, perhaps, re- 
motely to analyze the charm of her 
people. For they have charm, racially, 
as a people. Even the most casual 
tourists unite to admit that quality in 
them as they, and every visitor to Buda- 
pest, come away thrilling to it, baffled 
by it. 

It is charm of acurious sort. It is not 
subtle. It is not alluring. It is not— 
no, it never is a beggar. It asks nothing 
of you. It is proud. Simple though it 
seems to be, it is magnificently oblivious. 

It is a brilliant and compelling thing, 
this Hungarian character, as is this 
Countess Bethlen for all her girlishness 
and her simplicity. 

It is something that walks with its 
head up, opens itself to you frankly. It 
will dominate you if it can. It will not 
be dominated without a struggle. It 
will sdy what it likes to you for you to 
take, for you to reject. It may be vio- 
lent at times. It will never be cringing. 

Gay and independent, interested in all 
the arts and lover of out-of-doors, hand- 
some and devoted to her family and fond 
of entertaining her friends—in all of 
these she is an example of the nation. 


In the fact that she is also creatively 
able she is a further example of what 
exists in Budapest to a degree most 
amazing. This city of a million people 
contains a dozen studios of first-rate 
painters, sculptors. It vibrates with the 
most beautiful music—native music, not 
only imported imitative strains. It ex- 
ports its playwrights and actresses and 
actors by the dozens. It is only its most 
characteristic literature which (owing to 
its extraordinary language which few 
foreigners ever acquire) for the most 
part must remain at home. 

If this lovely woman before you had 
not been born a Countess, if she had 
never come to be the wife of Hungary’s 
Premier, she could, like those other 
Hungarian women one sees along the 
streets of Budapest, have held her 
head high in pride above her poverty like 
them, like them have worn a re-made 
dress and home-made coat with all the 
smartness of the rue de la Paix. 

Like them, in her own degree and in 
her own proportion, she has suffered the 
common lot of Hungary since the war. 
Though she is far from “poor” she is 
far less “rich” than before. Acre upon 
acre of those lands upon which she 
played in Transylvania have gone into 
Rumanian possession. 

This apartment in which she lives 
and entertains is very modest in its dé- 
cors. Some fine old Transylvanian furni- 
ture shows its warm wood tone against 
the wall. The tiled stove makes the vis- 
iting American regret she ever heard of 
the new oil-burner in the basement back 
home, so beautiful a thing it is. There 
is an atmosphere of “hominess” that has 
no nationality, an atmosphere of ease 
and happy courtesy. 

And if she had no need to “organize” 
her day as an American woman would 
have thought it necessary, in order to 
write, if she had no need to “organize” 
that day in/order to be an “official host- 
ess” as an American woman would have 
thought it necessary to do, so she has 
also no need to “organize” the routine 
of her home-making. 

For her life is more than the vestment 
it takes on. Spontaneous and natural, 
her surroundings are natural and every- 
thing seems to come easily and of itself. 

The literary work of the Countess is 
to be published shortly in the United 
States, I am told. The world will then 
have an opportunity of appraising this 
portion of her gifts. 

But it is only in Budapest itself, in 
Budapest, beautiful city of hill and 
river, of ancient fortress and towering 
palace, that the indefinable charm, the 
grace and magnetism and enthusiasm for 
life of the Countess Bethlen herself can 
be appreciated. 


In an early issue—a story of the 
three women who are United ° States 
Trade Commissioners. 
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Buying on Margin 
(Continued from page 37) 


can last a long time and be a pretty seri- 
ous affair. Who remembers 1920-22? 
Things are different now. As a matter 
of fact, so far I think they are differ- 
ent, but if we all get too bullish, and 
speculate in everything with or without 
margin accounts, we might suddenly find 
ourselves in the midst of an inflation, 
which would be followed by a painful 
experience known as deflation—the head- 
ache of the morning after. And do not 
forget that when stocks are at their very 
most ridiculously high, somebody still 
thinks they are going higher, or they 
would not buy them. Rothschild’s pre- 
cept is still a good one—never try to 
buy at the bottom or wait to sell at the 
top. In other words, don’t be greedy. 


Mothers to the Rescue 
(Continued from page 9) 


technical matters by the Chief of the 
Bureau.” 

Is this progress made under the 
Sheppard-Towner Act in the limited 
period of its passage to be a blind 
alley? It seems scarcely possible that 
any one would’ want to block the 
highroad to life and better health for 
unfortunate mothers and babies that the 
Act has opened up. Rather every 
humane person wants to see further de- 
velopment of the study and the popular 
educational work continued year after 
year without bickering over funds or 
fighting for existence in law suits. 

At present a way is proposed in the 
bill (H. R. 14070) introduced on May 
28, 1928, by Mr. Newton of Minne- 
sota, to provide a Child Welfare Exten- 
sion Service lodged in the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. 
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Its purpose (like that of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act) is to “promote the wel- 
fare and hygiene of mothers and children 
and aid in the reduction of infant and 
maternal mortality.” The bill provides 
that $1,000,000 shall be appropriated 
annually for paying the expenses of this 
service, of which sum not more than 
$50,000 shall be expended by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the District of Colum- 
bia—the remainder to be spent either 
independently or in cooperation with the 
state or territorial agencies responsible 
for or engaged in the promotion of the 
health or welfare of children, or through 
such state or territorial agencies in co- 
operation with county or municipal 
agencies engaged in child hygiene or 
child welfare work. Cooperation funds 
may be voluntarily contributed by state, 
territorial county and municipal 
agencies or child welfare or other local 
associations or individuals. 

An advisory committee is created to 
include the surgeon-general of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
the commissioner of education and the 
director of extension work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Five other mem- 
bers may be added from representatives 
of recognized branches of child health 
and child welfare work not in the em- 
ployment of the Federal Government. 

The privacy and authority of the 
family are specially protected and the 
uses of the funds provided are strictly 
limited so as to forbid purchase of 
buildings or lands or payment of ma- 
ternity or infancy pension, stipend or 
gratuity. 

This form of Federal cooperation 
obviates the necessity of matching funds 
and promises greater flexibility, economy 
and effectiveness. In line with the 
financial features of the plan, other 
government services which receive ap- 
propriations outright are the Forest 
Service, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Bureau of Entomology in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the 
Department of Commerce; the Employ- 
ment Service in the Department of 
Labor. 

Let us remember: For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1929, appropriations 
amounting to $182,102,215 are avail- 
able for cooperative projects or for out- 
right grants to states. 

We do not question the value to our 


‘country of the purposes for which this 


$182,000,000 of national tunds will be 
expended. We only ask how the plain 
citizens of our country or the watchful 
citizens of other countries would view a 
refusal to add to such a tremendous sum 
the modest appropriation allowed in the 
Newton bill to carry on work which has 
aided in reducing our infant mortality 
rate and in emphasizing the needless 
deaths of mothers at the moment when 
most they should live. 
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One thing is in my opinion certain— 
only mothers can save this cooperative 
work for maternity and infancy. I 
prosperous, intelligent mothers do not 
urge the protection of the lives of all 
mothers and all babies, why should we 
expect Congress to come unasked to their 
aid? 


Send for Them 


“T° WICE as many. married women 

work in the United States today 
as in 1890, not because they want to, 
but because they have to, is the conclu- 
sion reached in the annual report of 
Mary Anderson, chief of the Women’s 
Bureau. Census figures show that one 
in eleven. worked in 1920 as compared 
with one in twenty-two in 1890. One 
in five of all women employed in manu- 
facturing industries are foreign born. 


THe ANNUAL report of Grace 
Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
brings out the cheering fact that the in- 
fant death rate during 1927 (the period 
covered by the report) was the lowest in 
the nation’s history—a total of 119,681 
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maternity death rate for 1927 while de- 
creasing in sixteen states increased in 
twelve in the birth-registration area. 
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WitH Our READERS 


j AM a new reader of the Woman’s Jour- 
. nal and I have become interested in the 
rticles concerning coeducation. 

| graduated from a school of coeducation. 
\ly daughter ‘has graduated from a woman’s 
iilege. I feel that in scholarship, courtesy, 
ilture, tefinement and popularity, she ob- 
tained far more in the woman’s college than 
| received in the coeducational institution. 

The writer in favor of coeducation prob- 
ibly never attended a woman’s college as she 
seems ignorant of some conditions. In re- 
card to dates, I know the girls in women’s 
colleges have as many dates as they should 
have, and I am sure the atmosphere is proper 
ind all that it should be on such occasions. 
It has been proven a fact that girls doing 
the first two years of a four-year college 
course in women’s colleges rank higher 
scholastically when they enter the junior year 
of a higher college than girls from a co- 
educational school. The highest paid woman 
teacher in the public schools of my home 
town is a graduate of a woman’s college. 
My daughter received an appointment in our 
public school system over other applicants 
trom coeducational schools, and I want to 
say that she certainly had no pull from the 
school board. Therefore, in the light of 
scholarship and popularity, I favor the wom- 
en's colleges. 
Mrs. Harry D. WHITE. 
Carlisle, Indiana. 


The next letter also is about the articles 
on coeducation—written by a _ teacher of 
svide observation. Still other opinions are 
invited. 


As one who has spent about forty years of 
4 life in college and been both student 
and teacher in both kinds of colleges and 
whose husband spent more than four vears 
in a man’s college I venture to write some 
comments on the recent article by Rebecca 
Hooper Eastman, “Some Dangers of Co- 
education.” 

The sex contact point is overdrawn or per- 
haps we might better say twisted. In fact 
it was early observed that coeducation tends 
to decrease the sex-consciousness and work- 
z together is far less dangerous than play- 


ing 


ing together. The absent one is very pres- 
ent in mind often and marriage for those 


who have little contact with the other sex 
is more apt to be a matter of sex attraction 
without individual _ selection. Professor 
Finck some years ago wrote at length on this 
I have known both boys and girls 


matter. 
to throw themselves away on mates that 
surely would not have been attractive to 


them ‘had they had more general contacts. 
A girl is not so apt to marry a stupid man 


she hears him “flunk” in class. 
The “Vice-presidential” point is well 
taken. I consider this the strongest point 


in favor of the woman’s college. Even the 
most ardent feminist finds it hard not to 
get an added growth of the inferiority com- 
plex in a large university where the men ex- 
pect all the higher positions and where the 
faculty are practically all men. The women’s 
college with a woman president helps build 
up confidence, though it is hard to maintain 
it in the outside world at present. Look at 
the high schools. Though the best students 
may all be girls and they may have much 
executive ability and be greatly in the ma- 
ority, yet a boy must be president. Mrs. 
Cunningham puts this point strongly in her 
article “Too Gallant a Walk.” 

Che point of the selection of studies Is a 
good one too. It will gradually adjust it- 
self; but meanwhile we need some separate 
colleges. 


The real reason for the preference of men 
for separate colleges is sometimes akin to the 
feeling expressed to me years ago by a 
Johns Hopkins professor who said: “I should 
not like women in my classes as I should 
‘have to keep on my society manners.” I hope 
the day will come when men will be so re- 
fined that vulgarity will not have to be 
consciously suppressed in the presence of 
women. 

Some men dislike the presence of women 
in their schools because it robs them of the 
feeling of superiority that they can maintain 
in their own schools. 

It is interesting to see no more of the old 
argument that women could not stand the 
hard courses pursued by the men. 
H. LL. M. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Would some one like to answer E. R. G., 
briefly, in the next department? 


HE Woman's Journal is nonpartisan. 
Does it not also intend to be loyal to 
the Constitution and to the Government? 

I have been mortified to see inaccurate in- 
formation and misleading statements in its 
pages. For more than one issue the import 
of the Navy Bill has been mis-stated, and 
the Government misrepresented and attacked. 
The Navy Bill is to replace outworn vessels 
(stated in the January Journal without com- 
ment). Even in its first provisions, the ton- 
nage would have been /ess than that pro- 
posed by the United States at the first Dis- 
armament Conference, which was rejected by 
England as “too small” for their necessities. 
England has widely scattered colonies. The 
United States has a very long coast line. 
The immigration problem cannot be solved, 
nor prohibition enforced, without an adequate 
navy. We are trying to develop American 
commerce in American ships. We must then 
be able to protect it. Rum-running will be 
followed by other lawlessness on the high 
seas if we are not prepared to prevent it. 
The Navy is the police force of the seas. 
We need more and better police service to 
meet the present conditions of traffic and law- 
lessness. There are laws and regulations for 
traffic on our streets and roads, but will any 
one say we should have no traffic officers? 
There is the same growing need to protect 
commerce at sea. We must not be dependent 
on England to protect our commerce or our 
shores. We must not let sentimentality re- 
place loyal sentiment and common sense. The 
millennium is not yet here. Preparation and 
eternal vigilance are the price of safety now 
and always. 

I hope that you will reproduce the en- 
closed cartoon [showing the Navy Bill as a 
powerful shepherd, protecting the lamb-like 
Kellogg Pact from the wolf, War.—Ed.] 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. E.R. G. 


This, from a lady who was sporting enough 
to cancel her cancellation and come back 
to us. 


RECEIVED my January Journal and 

thoroughly enjoyed it. I am going to pass 
it around and see if I cannot get some sub- 
scribers. [A fine resolution. Other subscrib- 
ers, please imitate——Ed.] 

“Too Gallant a Walk” is great. I hope 
Mrs. Cunningham will let us read something 
from her pen again soon. I liked the fiction 
of Dorothy Canfield. The Journal’s program 
stands for everything fine and covers every- 
thing worth living for. 

Mrs. Ben Hooper’s article is very timely. 
Women are waking up to the power of the 
vote, but I do not agree with her that it 
was a campaign of education of the right 
sort because, as I have written before in re- 


gard to this, I was on the firing line for 
months during the late campaign and I know 
of ‘hundreds of first voters, women who did 
not know but one issue and that was “We 
vote against the Catholic.” I agree with her 
that women can do great things with their 
votes, but I cannot conceive how they can 
think that a victory such as the last election 
brought and which their vote is given the 
greatest credit for winning, will bring any 
great good to the country, because of the 
lack of Christian charity in their hearts when 
casting their votes. 

At the Civic Club the other day I heard 
a member say she wished she could get as 
much out of her reading as I did. I told 
her to take the Woman’s Journal and she 
would understand that the reason I get so 
much out of my reading is I like a woman's 
viewpoint much better than a man’s. 

M. E. E. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


Next comes part of an interesting letter 
which makes a point that deserves (and will 
get) more attention than space permits this 
time. We agree with the writer about the 
principle of choice for Government posts, but 
surely the ideal is a blending of the points 
of view of well-equipped men and women. 


I Y favorite, Mildred Adams—always 

sure to arouse interest and stir re- 
sponse, has in her contribution on Sarojini 
Naidu, in the January issue, been especially 
satisfying and provocative. And most par- 
ticularly do I respond to that part of the 
interview with the Indian scholar and gen- 
tlewoman, page 40, beginning “Why do you 





A Glimpse Ahead 


After Ten Years 


An estimate of how far party 
women have broken into party 
leadership, by Sarah Schuyler But- 
ler, vice-chairman of the New 
York Republican State Committee, 
and active in all manner of politi- 
cal affairs. 


Our Monroe Doctrine 


What in the world, and to the 
world, does the Monroe Doctrine 
mean, today? Mrs. Catt challenged 
this proclamation so stirringly at 
the Cause and Cure of- War Con- 
ference that we gained permission 
to publish her address. 


Venders of Gifts 


The art of giving has developed 
the trade of gift shops, run largely 
by women. A fascinating study of 
several gift merchants who started 
toward their final success on the 
proverbial shoestring. 


Election Education 


How Chicago has trained elec- 
tion boards for their jobs by stag- 
ing a novel drama, “A Day at the 
Polls,” for their benefit. 


Middle Age 
Elinor Mordaunt, novelist and 
globe trotter, tells delightfully the 
fun of being past forty. 




















OUR OWN DINGBATS 


(ouerumna new is happening 
in our experience of life. *##* 
We are dingbatting from our couch— 
not, however, of pain but of sniffles. 
*% We don’t care for it. *** It 
seems ignominious. #%** Undoubtedly 
it is a visitation on our pride in pass- 
ing unscathed through a sneezing 
world. #** If it isn’t one thing, it’s 
another. #%* For next comes a month 
clipped off at the end and punctured 
with holidays. #** It would seem to 
us that persons concerned with closing 
days would form a powerful movement 
to get the thirteen-month year in- 
stalled, so all months would have the 
same number of days. #%* Perhaps 
we'll start it, and put a great deal 
more emotion in it than the scientific 
advocates of the change have managed 
up to now. *** In another particular 
our life has been po this month. 
%%% We have reverted to the long- 
ago days when we were called a Fic- 
tion Editor and have read oodles of 
stories. #% With negligible results. 
ee Which reminds us (you may 
guess why) of the rejection slip de- 
scribed in Scribner’s—the product of 
a firm of Chinese publishers. It read 
as follows: “We read your manuscript 
with boundless delight. By the sacred 
ashes of our ancestors, we swear that 
we have never dipped into a book of 
such overwhelming mastery. If we 
were to publish this book it would be 
impossible in the future to issue any 
buok of a lower standard. As it is un- 
thinkable that within the next 10,000 
years we shall find its equal, we are, 
to our great regret, compelled to re- 
turn this too divine work and beg you a 
thousand times to forgive our action.” 
ie Well, anyhow, we told you 
there wouldn’t be fiction every time. 
Still, we can’t forbear to 
quote a sentence, exactly, from one 
manuscript we read: “How absurd 
that a few lbs. of extra flesh should 
so easily kill romance.” *##* How 
true! *%** We don’t know what the 
Junior Achievement Magazine is, but 
we like a story of good reasoning which 
we find credited to it. ##* Two small 
boys had been eagerly watching a stout 
man on a scale. He dropped his 
penny, but the machine was out of 
order, and only registered 75 pounds. 
“Good night, Bill,” gasped one of the 
youngsters in amazement, “he’s hol- 
low.” %% Apparently one is in dan- 
ger of having a radio set whether or 
no. A woman who hasn’t one was 
startled to have her electric range 
burst into song, preceded by a radio 
announcer’s voice. When she 
stirred the beans cooking on her stove, 
the music became louder. #%#* There’s 
a scientific theory to explain it, but it 
leaves one regarding the furniture 
with a suspicious eye. #** We are 
beginning to get notices about trips 
abroad next summer—always a tax on 
our slender stock of nobility—and look 
at the travel ad in this number, too, 
provoking us to envy and unrighteous- 
ness. #4 And we wouldn’t be the 
kind of traveler, either, who when the 
guide in a picture gallery offered to 
answer questions, piped out: “Well, 
can you tell me what brand of polish 
they use to keep these floors so shiny?” 
No, we aren’t interested in floor 
polish. ### We consider shiny, slip- 
pery floors an affront to civilization. 








limit me to representing women? I represent 
my entire nation, men and women together. 
I do not understand this American tendency 
to separate men and women—to talk as 
though they belonged to different species, etc.” 
Following that thought on to the end, as she 
develops it in the adjoining column, it ex- 
presses, precisely, my feeling on feminism. 
I resent being pigeonholed in an airtight 
compartment according to my sex. I resent 
being asked to admire this or that achieve- 
ment because it was attained by one of my 
own sex; a decade ago there was some jus- 
tification in the attitude, because women were 
just beginning to emerge from the chrysalis 
of tradition and convention, but now that 
such multitudes have emerged as butterflies, 
beauteous creatures that dominate the land- 
scape, why not begin to take the feat as a 
matter of course, and survey the product on 
its merits, wholly indifferent to sex? The 
figures are crudely mixed, I know, but you 
get the point—that I’m fed up on “wimmen 
as sich.” Anyone who has attained, who has 
overcome obstacles, who has demonstrated 
outstanding ability or talent, is deserving in- 
terest and scrutiny, but I maintain it is 
time we placed it on a basis wholly indif- 
ferent to the sex makeup of the subject 
under consideration. Take, for instance, the 
reported effort that is being made to urge a 
woman as a member of the next Cabinet: 
what difference does it make to me whether 
any incumbent is a man or a woman?—none 
whatever. My sole and only concern is that 
each of the Departments shall have as its 
head the best available leader—male or fe- 
male is immaterial. My hat off to Madame 
Sarojini Naidu! 
MABEL F, CONANT. 

P. S. May I also commend Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher's “An Unprejudiced Mind”; 
clever, subtle, unerringly right-minded, and 
convincing! 

Warren, Rhode Island. M. F.C. 


ORRY you changed the name of the 
magazine. The tormer described it bet- 
ter as its appeal is to women as citizens. 
mB 
Catskill, N. Y. 


And now may we take a little space to 
blow a small blast on the JoURNAL’s horn? 
We like instances of the use of the JOURNAL, 
and in our letters there have been such in- 
stances as these: 

Anne Byrd Kennon, director of the Col- 
legiate Bureau of Occupations in Colorado, 
said: 

“The other day I gave some copies of the 
Woman's Journal to one of our Board mem- 
bers, who was preparing a talk to give to 
junior ‘high school students, and she was 
most enthusiastic about the material she 
gleaned from it.” 

Alice 1. Perry-Wood, Personnel Director, 
Wellesley College: 

“I have found the Woman’s Journal of 
great assistance to me in giving vocational 
help and information.” 


The Shevlin Engineering Company, New 
York, made a thousand reprints of the article 
n “Making the Best of Garbage” to send 
out to state health officers. They said: 

“The article is one of the finest contribu- 
tions yet made to educating the public mind 
to the point of properly caring for garbage 
and rubbish disposal.” 


Miss Emma M. Cramer, Ohio House of 
Representatives, says: 

“I find the magazine of intense interest 
and of great value. It is absolutely authen- 
tic and fair in its estimate of the opinions 
of the major parties. I have read it for a 
number of years, and should miss it very 
much were I not to receive it.’ 
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